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missions; author, “Jimmy Moore of Bucktown,” etc. 
This is the fifth article in the series on “Why I Have 
Found Life Worth Living,” contributed to The Chris- 
tian Century during 1928 by leaders in many fields of 
human activity. The next article in the series, by Lo- 
rado Taft, will appear in an early issue. 
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“The Teaching Work of the Church,” etc. Dr. Cavert 
was a delegate to the session of the International Mis- 
sionary council recently held in Jerusalem. 


Cuar_tes CLAYTON Morrison, editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury. This is the third in a series of articles giving 
the results of Dr. Morrison’s observations during his 

recent trip through Canada. 

















The Life That Comes Back 


When I saw that Clarence Darrow’s article on 
“Why I Have Found Life Worth Living” was to be followed 
by another on the same topic by “Mel” Trotter, I said to my- 
self, “There is the perfect antithesis.’ Two men with more 
radically differing life histories and points of view it would 
be hard to find. 


Darrow—the great lawyer, the advocate for men 
whose deeds have placed them in jeopardy of their lives, the 
skeptic, the man who tells his lecture audiences that for less 
than two dollars they can go to the corner drug store and buy 
all the ingredients of a man. Trotter—the great mission 
worker, the man who was down and out, the man who came 
back, the man who has inspired hundreds of others to sur- 
mount moral defeat and achieve spiritual victory. The two 
men, to be sure, have a common compassion for the failings 
and blind gropings of the unfortunate. But aside from that, 
are they not completely opposed to each other? 


I suspect that if you asked this of either Mr. Dar- 
row or Mr. Trotter they would answer in the affirmative. But 
now that I have read Mr. Trotter’s article, I find myself 
amazed at the similarity of the answers which they have given 
to The Christian Century’s question. 


Do you remember why Clarence Darrow said that 
life had been worth living for him? He said that it had sped 
past so swiftly that he had scarcely noted the passage of the 
years, because he had been able to lose himself in causes. “A 
deep interest, a strong emotion, an appealing cause, have made 
me forget the machinery of existence in view of the ends that 
I have always tried to reach. . . . Intellectually, I am quite 
certain that the things I have desired the most and the dreams 
I have clung to with the greatest tenacity, will never come to 
pass. But, I have lived in these dreams and emotions. I have 
lived in them so strongly that I have been practically uncon- 
scious of life.” So said Mr. Darrow. 


And now “Mel” Trotter sits down in his little room 
over the mission hall in Grand Rapids to answer the same 
query. He, too, is on the sunward slope of life. He tells a 
story of personal experience that I am sure none of us will 
ever forget. Unless I am completely mistaken, there will be 
hundreds of ministers—some of them in places of national 
prominence—who will read this hasty sketch of Mr. Trotter’s 
life and envy him at least the latter years from the bottom of 
their hearts. 


But when he comes to sum up his answer what 
does he have to say? “Every day He allows me to help some- 
body, and I have succeeded in getting myself off my hands— 
not living for self, but for Him and for others, and that is 
life worth living.” What a significant phrase! “I have suc- 
ceeded in getting myself off my hands.” Could it be said 
more succinctly, more simply? When it is said, is there any- 
thing else that we need to know? 

Yet, allowing for the difference in phraseology, and 
recognizing the difference in philosophy, how similar the two 
answers are! I’m going to paste them next to each other in 
the scrap book in which I preserve the writings that I know 
I shall want to read again. 


Tue Fimst Reaper. 
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EDITORIAL 


the proposal of the United States to outlaw war by 

multilateral treaty is Germany. The note delivered to 
our state department by the German government whole- 
heartedly accepts Mr. Kellogg’s draft treaty and brushes 
aside the reservations of M. Briand 
as not only unnecessary but detri- 
mental to the force of the agree- 
ment. “The German government,” 
says the note, “welcomes most heartily the opening of nego- 
tiations for the conclusion of an international pact for the 
outlawry of war. Germany has no higher interest than to 
see the possibility of armed conflicts eliminated. The con- 
clusion of a pact such as the United States has in view would 


Tite FIRST NATION to respond unequivocally to 


Germany Willing 
To Renounce War 


-certainly bring the nations a great deal nearer to this goal.” 


The note calls particular attention to the effect such a treaty 
will have upon disarmament. French comment expresses 
irritation at Germany’s prompt acceptance of the Kellogg 
program. It is interpreted as arising from the desire to un- 
dermine the French system of alliances and Locarno. Yet 
Germany insists that the effect of outlawing war will be “to 
strengthen the fundamental idea of the covenant and the 
Rhine pact.” It is said that the British government has 
practically completed its consultation with the independent 
dominions and we may therefore expect Great Britain’s re- 
ply at an early date. 


The Methodists Go 
Into Session 


S THIS ISSUE of The Christian Century reaches its 

readers the quadrennial general conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church is getting under way. It is 
apparent that much of the newspaper comment on this 
great gathering will be concerned with the trial of a bishop 
—the first which the denomination has been forced to con- 
duct in its history. But the church world in general knows 
that this is really a matter of quite subordinate importance. 
The real issue at Kansas City concerns something far deeper. 
Delegates have come to this gathering from almost every 
continent. They take the floor with equal powers. For 
this reason they represent, in a sense, not only the mind of 
the Methodist denomination, great as is that body, but also 
the present temper of the evangelical churches as a whole. 


Someone has recently said that there are, from the stand- 
point of essentials, only two kinds of churches. There is 
the church that is concerned primarily with the church, and 
there is the church that is concerned primarily with the 
kingdom of God. From the deliberations at Kansas City it 
will be possible to see toward which of these primary inter- 
ests the Methodists are swinging. A Methodist minister 
in Michigan, the Rev. Frank Kingdon, has briefly stated six 
questions which the Methodists must face if they are to 
show a primary concern in the interests of the kingdom: 
What will they do toward eliminating the present sinful 
denominational rivalry in our American communities? 
What will they do toward the actual humanizing of indus- 
try? What will they do to make a definite contribution to 
the improvement of our rural situation? What will they 
do to bring the spirit of Jesus into international relations? 
What will they do toward organizing and conducting church 
institutions and benevolences on a scientific basis? What 
will they do to raise ministerial standards? As the Meth- 
odists seek to answer these and other questions, the whole 
church world will give attention. 


Is It a Trial 
Balloon? 

ARIOUS NEWSPAPERS are suggesting that Mr. 

Dwight Morrow be sent to Nicaragua as a special 
envoy. Mr. Morrow has been so conspicuously successful 
as ambassador to Mexico, the argument runs, that if he 
were to move on to Nicaragua he might get the United 
States out of that mess, too. All of which is interesting 
but, in the absence of more information, not very convinc- 
ing. Mr. Morrow has accomplished a remarkable piece of 
assuagement and adjustment between Mexico and this coun- 
try, but not because he is the possessor of any magical 
powers which can be conjured up on demand to turn short- 
tempered Latin bolshevists into warm-hearted and eternal 
brothers under the Monroe doctrine. Even a former part- 
ner in the house of Morgan can hardly claim such powers. 
Mr. Morrow won his great victory because he had behind 
him an administration committed from the start to a policy 
of friendship and accommodation. The solution of the 
Mexican problem really took place in Washington before 
Mr. Morrow ever accepted the ambassadorship. Similarly, 
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the solution of the Nicaragua problem will be found—if it 
is found—in Washington rather than Managua. If the 
American administration is ready to accept a joint Pan- 
American action of some sort, whereby some of the Latin 
republics are given a part in straightening out the tangled 
affairs of Nicaragua, then a better man to represent the 
United States than Mr. Morrow would be hard to find. 
But unless these proposals for using Mr. Morrow have some 
such change of policy in Washington as this to go on, it 
were much better to leave the ambassador where he is. We 
earnestly hope that Mr. Coolidge is contemplating such a 
change. It is clear that our present policy is not succeed- 
ing. The general commanding the marines is at present in 
this country calling for more airplanes. The general who 
will supervise the elections is also here looking for further 
instructions. And any candidate who may be elected in the 
marine-conducted elections will be entirely dependent on 
the marines for continuance in office. Does the suggestion 
of sending Mr. Morrow mean that the United States is 
ready to try something else? 


The Daughters Are Performing 
A Public Service 


HE ladies’ aid society of the Key Men of America— 

otherwise known as the Daughters of the American 
Revolution—is doing the very best it can to prove the 
charges which it is trying to prevent Mrs. Helen Tufts 
Bailie from proving against its organization. Apparently 
determined to adhere to their policy of blacklisting all 
speakers, writers and organizations whose ideas of patriot- 
ism do not coincide with their own ideas of military pre- 
paredness and a big navy (subsequently abandoned by con- 
gress), the Daughters are putting forth their hand to silence 
protest within their own ranks. Charges have been pre- 
ferred against Mrs. Bailie before the national board of man- 
agement of the D. A. R. with a view to censuring her or 
expelling her from the organization on the ground that she 
has “conducted herself in a way calculated to disturb the 
harmony and injure the good name” of the society. The 
charge is, in a way, true. It is certainly detrimental to the 
good name of that once honored organization for its present 
policy to be made known to the general public, and if those 
at the head of the organization are determined to adhere to 
that policy an effort to organize opposition to the blacklist- 
ing system is undoubtedly calculated to disturb internal har- 
mony. Every sort of protest against anything is more or less 
disturbing to harmony. That is necessarily the price of free 
thought. The Daughters are just now suffering from a seri- 
ous overestimate of the value of harmony. They think they 
can get harmony with reference to an interpretation of “na- 
tional defense” in terms of the glorification of the army and 
the building of a big navy if they can only keep those who have 
a different opinion from being heard. And now they think 
that they can restore harmony to their own ranks if they 
can silence or expel those who protest against that milita- 
rized conception of patriotism. It can’t be done. It is 


doubtful whether their blacklists have given a single wake- 
ful hour to any of the “dangerous and subversive” charac- 
ters whom they have attacked, even to those who have most 
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seriously protested. Most of the blacklisted consider it a 
huge joke. The Nation is sponsoring a series of “blacklist 
parties,” to be given in a number of cities and a central jam- 
boree to be held in New York on May 10. The Daughters 
seem in a fair way to perform rather a valuable public sery- 
ice before they get through by demonstrating the folly of 
the blacklist program, but it will.be a service performed at 
considerable cost to their own prestige and dignity. 


An Historical Pageant of the 
Dutch Reformed Church 


ENTION was recently made of the three hundredth 

anniversary of the beginning of the oldest continuous 
American pastorate. The particular event was the first 
service held by Rev. Jonas Michaelius, the first pastor who 
came to New Amsterdam, on April 7, 1628. In the further- 
ance of the celebration of this event, the Dutch Reformed 
church has planned suitable commemorative ceremonies. In 
that connection a pageant has been prepared representing 
dramatic moments in the varied and useful history of that 
denomination. The thirteen scenes of this pageant repre- 
sent the following episodes, among others: the first church 
service, which has already been mentioned ; the wedding of 
the daughter of Evarardus Bogardus, the second minister, 
in 1642, and in connection with that festal occasion the rais- 
ing of a subscription for the building of the “Church in the 
Fort” near the Battery, which was for half a century both 
a place of worship and a tower of defense against Indian 
attacks; Domine Megapolensis, at Fort Orange (Albany), 
the site of the second church, securing the release of the 
Jesuit Father Jogues from his Indian captors, 1643; the re- 
ception of the royal charter of Queen’s college, 1766, from 
Governor Franklin; a revolutionary episode showing the 
loyalty of the Dutch to the American cause; John Livings- 
ton holding the first service in New York after the close of 
the war, in 1783; the going of Dr. John Scudder, the first 
medical missionary to India, in 1819, whither he was fol- 
lowed by his seven sons, eleven grandchildren and five 
great-grandchildren; the founding of Dutch colonies and 
colleges at Holland, Mich., and Pella, Iowa, both in 1847; 
and so on down to more modern times. It is a fine record 
of historic achievement and present usefulness. Few insti- 
tutions in this young country have a more moving story of 
honorable service dating from its very beginnings than has 
the Dutch Reformed church. 


The Battle of 
St. Clairsville 

N HEROIC EPISODE which will add laurels to the 

already over-decorated brows of the military frater- 
nity was that which occurred a few days ago at St. Clairs 
ville, Ohio. As a somewhat routine measure incident to the 
coal strike which is in progress in that region, five men had 
been arrested as prominent participants in a strikers’ dem- 
onstration and had been lodged in jail. Sympathizers 
marched to the town in a demonstration of protest. It 
not in evidence that there was any violence, either actual of 
threatened. Still, since you never can tell, a detachment of 
the national guard was called out to forestall trouble and 
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ent a jail delivery if one should be attempted. Most 
of the strike sympathizers turned back, but a group of 
women, variously estimated at from forty to seventy-five, 
approached the jail and found themselves marching between 
lines of armed soldiers. Lieutenant-colonel Caldwell, of 
the Ohio national guard, invited the women to enter the jail 
to visit the men who were in custody, who are said to have 
included the husbands of some of them. This was rather 
better treatment than they had expected. They gratefully 
entered. Then the doors were locked upon them and they 
found that they, too, were jailed. The natural comment is, 
But people can’t be locked up like that in this country with- 
out charge, warrant or reason. Theoretically, perhaps not, 
since we have a bill of rights that is supposed to be still op- 
ative. But as a matter of fact, they were. And how easy 
tt was! The coup had all the simplicity of genius. A 
group of people on a lawful and peaceful mission, and 
therefore with no suspicion of foul play. You simply in- 
vite them in a friendly way to walk in and see their friends, 
and then you lock the door, and they are caught like mice 
inatrap. All the labor agitators and strike-promoters and 
all the blacklisted critics of militarism have not succeeded 
for many months in saying or doing anything so detrimental 
to the program of maintaining peace by force as this simple 
maneuver by a colonel of the national guard. 


The Injunction May 
Work Both Ways 


etapa LABOR frequently raises the cry in 
these days that it is being fought by the courts through 
buse of the injunction power. Certainly in a great many 
instances injunctions have been granted to hamper and al- 


ost strangle the activities of the unions. It is becoming 
landard practice, in the event of an industrial conflict, for 
employers to go to the courts to see how sweeping an 
iijunction can be obtained, restraining union organizers, 
jickets, members and sympathizers. As flagrant an abuse 
this injunction power as any so far brought to light was 
scovered in the Pittsburgh coal field when the recent 
¢nate investigation there found a church in which a court 
d forbidden the holding of religious services or the sing- 
ig of hymns! Labor, increasingly convinced that it is 
ing victimized by the big business partisanship of the 
tourts, has been gathering strength for a national campaign 
) curtail this use of the injunction in industrial disputes. 
ow, however, a judge gives evidence that the same weapon 
fan be used with equal effectiveness against the employers 
when the court is so minded. Federal Judge J. C. Hutche- 
wn, Jr., of Houston, Texas, has just made permanent an 
injunction against the Texas and Louisiana lines of the 
Southern Pacific railway, which commands that great cor- 
bration to give up its company union and recognize the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. Here the court has stepped 
in to take from the corporation’s hand the weapon which is 
Most frequently and most successfully used in fighting or- 
fanized labor in these days—the company union. If the 
igher courts uphold Judge Hutcheson, capital may be 
Meady to join with labor in seeking an end to the injunction 
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Bigotry—at Home 
And Abroad 


ILE CATHOLICS are raising the cry of “bigotry” 
whenever any protestant raises a question about the 
wisdom of placing a Catholic in high office in this country, 
or quotes a passage from the encyclicals of Pius IX or Leo 
XIII, or asks whether Catholicism, in view of its history, 
would grant tolerance to other forms of religion today if it 
had the power to withhold it, high ecclesiastics in Italy are 
waging unremitting warfare upon protestant activities in 
that country. A recent illustration is the pastoral letter 
issued by Cardinal Gamba, archbishop of Turin, which was 
read in the churches of his diocese, and published in several 
Italian papers, and is now circulated in translation by the 
editorial council of the religious press, of which Dr. Paul 
S. Leinbach, editor of the Reformed Church Messenger, is 
president. The principal attack is upon the Y. M. C. A., 
but “that diabolical sect, the Masons,” are also included in 
the cardinal’s denunciations. No protestant can reasonably 
object to the avowed purpose of making the United States 
a Catholic country, so long as the methods used are those of 
persuasion and legitimate propaganda. To the cardinal it 
seems a terrible thing that “from the start of the present 
century various protestant sects fell with peculiar fury upon 
Italy as upon a land of conquest, aiming at evangelizing her, 
or at protestantizing her.” 


Losing Suspicion and 
Repugnance 

HE CARDINAL cannot, however, blame the pope for 

any lack of vigilance. “The immortal pontiff, Leo 
XIII, in order to place a bar against the inflow of protestant 
propaganda founded in 1899, in the eternal city, the society 
for the preservation of the faith in Rome, to which the holy 
pontiff Pius X gave great extension.” When he asserts that 
the Y. M. C. A. has been enabled to get a footing in Italy 
“by the too indulgent Italian hospitality,” he is saying as 
clearly as words could say it that his own view of the 
proper course for Italy to have pursued with reference to 
the Y would have been one of exclusion or legal restriction. 
The terms in which its activities are described are all such 
as impute to it treachery and bad faith. After the war it 
“threw down its mask and showed what it really was—that 
is, an instrument for insidious anti-patriotism and anti- 
Catholicism.” It “abuses the good faith of our people.” It 
“seeks to lay ambush for the Catholic church and the relig- 
ious traditions of our country.” The apostolic see itself, as 
far back as 1920, is said to have “begged the bishops to keep 
a watch with the utmost care over the insidious maneuvers 
of anti-Catholic sects in general and of the Y. M. C. A. in 
particular.” Even Senator Heflin could scarcely do better 
than this. The only defense of this attitude, in connection 
with the criticism of protestant “bigotry” in this country, is 
the theory that Catholicism is entitled to exclusive rights in 
every country where it is strong and equal rights in every 
country where it is weak. The danger implicit in such ac- 
tivities as those of the Y in Italy is that “by dint of being 
in constant touch with pastors and comrades of another 
faith, by dint of talking intimately with them . . . of read- 
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ing their books and even the Bible and the gospel, falsified cent Ohio primary campaign, Mr. Theodore E. Burton, fy 
according to protestant usage, . . . the young people lose that fine figure in a state where politics has been conducted 
almost unconsciously that suspicion and repugnance they on a pretty sordid level, said, according to the Chicago Tri- 
might have had toward protestantism and its promulgators.” bune, that the republican candidate in the coming presiden- 
Losing suspicion and repugnance towards protestants in tial election “must be as far removed from the taint of oil 
Italy is a terrible thing, according to the cardinal. The only as heaven from hades.” Mr. Burton is right. But the de- 
cure is to have nothing to do with the Y. And it is so mand removes Mr. Hughes from serious consideration. For 
ordered. Mr. Hughes has for years been one of the great oil lawyers 
of the country. He has represented the great oil interests 
in case after case. And he is today general counsel for the 


The Search for a Candidate American Petroleum institute which, just a few months 


ago, reelected Mr. Doheny and Mr. Sinclair as its directors 


HAT SORT of presidential candidate offers to an in the face of a general public sense of outrage. If oil is to 
\ aroused and indignant nation promise of the re- ter the coming campaign—as it must—the republican 
habilitation of our public life? The underlying P@tty can hardly afford to have as its candidate a man now 
immoralities of our current political situation have already *°°¢Pting income from huge oil interests with which two of 
been treated in these pages. Consideration has been given the most sinister figures in the recent revelations are per- 
to the three candidates from Illinois who may be offered to sonally and powerfully identified. 
lead in this work of restoring both the republican party and We come now to Mr. Hoover. Mr. Hoover is generally 
the federal government to a basis of sound morality. It is 8@%ded as perhaps the most efficient member of the pres- 
now necessary to treat of two other frequently mentioned as- ¢"* administration. This notion may be a mistaken one, 
pirants for the republican nomination. What may a nation, but it is held by large portions of the public. His career, 
determined that its public life shall be purified, expect from “'"° he became a world figure in 1914, has been a notable 


either of these two men who will be conspicuously in the ©°"* It is possible that, if a referendum could be taken 
limelight at the Kansas City comtetion’ among all the members of the republican party tomorrow 


First as to Mr. Charles Evans Hughes. Mr. Hughes is Mr. Hoover might emerge as first choice for the nomination 
not an avowed candidate. He has called himself “too old.” We are quite sure that he would be given the preference of 
But Mr. Hughes has had such a long and honored career in the majority of members of the protestant churches, It would 
public life, and has so recently—at Havana—demonstrated be surprising were it otherwise. Around Mr. Hoover them 
the persistence of those powers as agile diplomat and advo- still gathers the glamor of the Belgian relief. : it was Meg 
cate which have placed him in the highest rank in the legal Hoover who showed the housewives of America how they 
profession, that it is natural that agitation for his nomina- could express their eae during the Gays of the yu 
tion should persist. It is generally believed that the largest When the famine rolled over Russia it — Mr. Hoowril 
uninstructed blocks of delegates in the Kansas City con- who directed that service of mercy and relief. A year ag 
vention will be those from Pennsylvania, controlled by Mr. . — Mr. Hoover who — called cute lead in the rea 
Mellon, and from New York, controlled by Mr. Hilles. It and aid of the Americans driven from their homes in the 


is altogether possible that these delegations may try to se- flooded Mississippi valley : Add to these humanitarian con- 
cure the nomination of Mr. Hughes. siderations the reputation which Mr. Hoover has for almost 


It is hard to discuss Mr. Hughes as a candidate, because, supernatural ability in the conduct of affairs and it is natural 
that people who normally vote the republican ticket if they 
can do so without actively outraging their own consciences 
should have settled on Mr. Hoover as their favorite in this 
campaign. 

But even with this roseate background, Mr. Hoover as a 
candidate for the presidency requires the same scrutiny that 
we give to the other candidates. The same tests should bef; 
applied to him that we would apply to Lowden or Dawes or 
Hughes or any of the others. The moral crisis with which 
we now have to deal is far too real and far too serious to be 
settled by sentimentalism. We must, once more, appeal to 
the facts. Is Mr. Hoover the man who will restore our pub- 
tion as to the availability of Mr. Hughes as a candidate. lic life to the high levels of honesty, both in word and act, 

Perhaps the question should be put this way: Is there any which an aroused national conscience must demand? To 
valid reason why citizens who are anxious to secure a answer, let us apply three tests. 
cleansing of our American government should not look to Where does Mr. Hoover stand on foreign policy? Yes; 
Mr. Hughes for leadership? We believe that there is. We where? Does anybody know? Does anybody pretend to Was 
believe that, in the one question which presents the most know? There was a time, before Herbert Hoover, the},..: 
urgent issue in the coming campaign, Mr. Hughes, by past rescuer of Europe’s starving, became Herbert Hoover, the 
association and present employment, is plainly estopped office-holder and candidate, when Mr. Hoover’s views @ 
from taking the lead toward reform. Speaking in the re- foreign policy were available for the asking. He was @ fy 


like Mr. Dawes, he is not nominally such. His failure, 
therefore, to announce an open stand on the decisive issues 
in this campaign can hardly be held against him. Mr. 
Hughes once made a campaign as the republican nominee 
for the presidency. That campaign, too, came at a time of 
national crisis, and it is hardly too much to say that Mr. 
Hughes, in that campaign, distressed his most ardent ad- 
mirers by the manner in which he perfected the technique 
of making meaningless campaign speeches. Should he run 
again, Mr. Hughes might prove to have profited by exper- 
ience. But this does not go very far in answering the ques- 
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or of American éntry into the league of nations. He 
s in favor of American entry into the world court. But 
does he favor today? Senator Moses, one of the few 
“Kcomplete “irreconcilables” left in public life, who hopes to 
nt of oil, the second man on the republican ticket if Mr. Hoover 
the de-Freads it, has said that Mr. Hoover stands with him in com- 
pk pete opposition to cooperation in any form with European 
: gations in the search for world peace. But there is no way 
interests | of knowing whether Mr. Moses is relating fact or merely 
| for the translating his personal prejudices into hopes. Mr. Hoover 
months sa member of the administration which has dared to pro- 
directors pose the outlawry of war as an instrument of policy to the 
oil 18 10 Jother leading powers. Does Mr. Hoover favor the same 
publican thing? Nobody knows. He has managed, although in the 
nan NOW }abinet, to remain entirely mum on this vital issue during 
n two of Bais period when Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg have been 
are pet- Foushing it toward international action. 
at the first point, and the result is zero. 
Where does Mr. Hoover stand on prohibition? Person- 
ily, he isa dry. We have heard that no liquor is served at 
his table in Washington, and the more honor to him for 
that. But as to the national issue, we have only the enig- 
| notablefmatical letter to Senator Borah to guide us. At the time 
be takenfihat letter was written we commented on it, and pointed 
MOrrOW out that it was an attempt by Mr. Hoover, entered in the 
ninatioON$Ohio primaries, to hold in line the wet support which he 
rence Off ines dy had in the city machines in Cincinnati and Cleve- 
It wouldtiand, while angling for the dry support of the rural dis- 
ver thereIiricts. Mr. Borah put before Mr. Hoover a definite list of 
was Mr. Mefinite questions. Mr. Hoover replied by ignoring the spe- 
iow they Keific questions, calling prohibition an “experiment,” but op- 
the war. bosing repeal of the eighteenth amendment and enforce- 
Hoover iment of the laws enacted thereunder. He is silent on the 
year 48° Bital question, propounded by Senator Borah, as to whether 
1€ rescue Bhe republican party shall make a platform pledge of alle- 
oder the Biance to this policy. The letter is greatly admired by pro- 
‘ian COM" Hiessional politicians. They regard it as proof of Mr. 
or almost Hoover’s developing ability to straddle, an accomplishment 
. natural they hold essential for a successful political career. 
t if they Beaders of The Christian Century will have to rate Mr. 
nsciences Hoover’s standing in this second test for themselves. 
e in this ® This brings us to the third, and the most immediately 
gent test. Where does Mr. Hoover stand on the oil cor- 
uption issue? Congressman Burton, in demanding that 
he republican candidate be as far removed from the oil 
aint as “heaven from hades,” was campaigning for Mr. 
Hoover. By the Burton measurement, how far is Mr. 
Hoover’s heaven from Mr. Fall’s hades? Mr. Hoover be- 
fame one of the chiefs of the American government on 
March 4, 1921. On the same day Mr. Harding, Mr. Daugh- 
ttty, Mr. Weeks, Mr. Denby, and Mr. Fall assumed office. 
and act, Prom that day there began the intrigue which culminated in 
, tapot Dome. Senator Borah was well within the facts 
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_}rhen, in his Chicago speech of last week, he said : “Nothing 
ail ould be worse than the conditions lately uncovered at 
‘etend ®|Washington. No one should underestimate the searching 


over, the Significance of these faithless and sordid transactions, and 
Ones the Bho one can overstate the profound issues which they present 
views ior the consideration of the American people.” What of 
€ was ithe relation of Mr. Hoover to these issues? 
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Mr. Hoover is a mining engineer. With the possible ex- 
ception of Mr. John Hays Hammond, he is probably the 
most famous American mining engineer. He was thus the 
only man in the cabinet with technical knowledge in a field 
collateral with that in which the corruption developed. More 
than that, Mr. Hoover has a restless intelligence which has 
impelled him to such an aggressive study of what is going 
on in departments of the government other than his own 
that there have been frequent resentments and protests to 
the President. Still more than that, we now have incon- 
trovertible proof that Mr. Hoover was made cognizant of 
the suspicious Teapot Dome deal almost at its inception. In 
Mr. Hoover, therefore, the people of the United States had 
in their government from the first day of the Harding re- 
gime, a technically qualified mining expert, with a keen in- 
terest in the working of all departments of the government, 
and early information as to presumptive wrongdoing in a 
field very close to his own. What did Mr. Hoover do about 
it? What has he done about it from that day to this? Did 
he ever make a public move to expose or stop the oil cor- 
ruption? Never. Has he ever said a word in public against 
it? Never. But, worse than that, documentary evidence 
shows that he actually played into the hands of those “faith- 
less public servants,” to employ the language of the supreme 
court, who conceived and carried through the Teapot Dome 
deal. 

The record is clear. It was taken before the senate in- 
vestigating committee on April 3 of the present year. We 
refer to the testimony as published in the New York Herald- 
Tribune, a thick-and-thin republican party organ. It con- 
sists of the story told on the witness stand by Mr. Birch 
Helms, in 1921 vice-president of the Texas Pacific Coal 
and Oil company, and now vice-president of the important 
banking firm of Blair and company of New York, together 
with letters and telegrams taken from departmental and 
other files. It shows that Mr. Helms’s company, hearing 
that the leasing of Teapot Dome was in prospect, sent Mr. 
Helms to Secretary Fall early in the game, asking for a 
chance to bid. He was told that no such lease was con- 
templated. Later, hearing rumors within the oil industry, 
Mr. Helms went to Mr. Fall again, and this time Mr. Fall 
assured him that, when the matter was ripe, he would be 
glad to entertain the bid of the Texas Pacific. That was 
on April 10, 1922. On April 7, Mr. Fall had actually signed 
the notorious Teapot Dome lease! Finally finding out what 
had happened, Mr. Helms tried to take the case higher up. 
He went to Mr. Harding; he went to Mr. Christian, Mr. 
Harding’s secretary; he went to Mr. Daugherty; he went 
to Mr. Weeks. In the light of revelations since made, it 
will surprise no one that neither Mr. Harding, nor Mr. 
Christian, nor Mr. Daugherty, nor Mr. Weeks, lifted a hand 
to hold up the deal. Mr. Weeks did indeed send the amaz- 
ingly revealing reply to Mr. Helms: “For good reasons, | 
cannot become involved in the controversy,” thus admitting 
that, even at that early stage, the matter had assumed the 
proportions of an open “controversy” within administration 
and oil circles. 

But Mr. Helms went also to Mr. Hoover. On April 20, 
1922, thirteen days after the deal with Sinclair was made, 
this experienced oil man put evidence in the hands of Mr. 
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Hoover which would indicate that the department of the in- 
terior was mixing up in something with a decidedly off- 
color aspect—the leasing of national resources of immense 
value without public bids and in the utmost secrecy. The 
appeal to Mr. Hoover was in this form: 

Have just sent the following telegram to President, and if 
you are interested hope you will discuss matter with him. 
Telegram quoted as follows: “Will it be convenient for you 
to grant me a few moments on either April twenty-fifth or 
sixth with reference to the proposed development of Teapot 
Dome structure in Wyoming? As reported approved by you 
have just been advised by Secretary Fall that this matter is 
closed, but feel that my company should have had opportun- 
ity to have made a bid upon it, as we requested such an op- 
portunity six months ago and were then advised by both the 
interior and navy departments that development proposition 
would not be considered for a very long time, and, further- 
more, we requested same opportunity a few weeks ago and 
understood that we would have such an opportunity to sub- 
mit a competitive bid. Please wire collect here.” 

Mr. Hoover, in a word, received this appeal at the very 
start of the Teapot Dome deal, when the secrecy of the 
schemers gave evidence that one bold word of public in- 
quiry or denunciation would stop this steal before it could 
get started. And Mr. Hoover acted. In that he differed 
from Mr. Harding and the others. How did he act? The 
files of the interior department show that he forwarded his 
telegram from Mr. Helms to Secretary Fall with this nota- 
tion: “I should be glad to convey to this gentleman any re- 
ply that you may suggest.” 

That, in the cold light of the record, is Mr. Hoover’s 
connection with the oil scandal. A member of the govern- 
ment at the time it occurred; a member ever since; ap- 
pealed to at the time it occurred to stop it; assuring the 
chief culprit in the cabinet of his willingness to allow him 
to dictate his action in the matter; silent then; silent ever 
since. 

We do not write these facts concerning Mr. Hoover's 
candidacy wantonly. Mr. Hoover is an extremely formid- 
able candidate. His chances for nomination seem to ex- 
ceed those, at this writing, of any other republican. But 
facts are facts. Mr. Hoover, in his one direct connection 
with corruption in public life, offered to do what the cor- 
rupted would most eagerly have desired him to do in order 
to secure their own immunity. And on the other vital is- 
sues, Mr. Hoover turns chameleon. That is what politi- 
cians call “playing the game.” It is exactly what has re- 
duced the American public service to a meaningless and 
immoral mummery. 

The crisis which confronts the American people as the 
presidential candidates are chosen is a moral crisis. Cor- 
ruption is a moral issue, and corruption will be the first 
issue in the coming campaign. Unfortunately, the vast ma- 
jority of Americans still think of corruption as something 
unusual, local, self-contained; something that had to do 
only with the Ohio gang or Teapot Dome. But this, true 
as far as it goes, is a fatally inadequate understanding of 
our national moral crisis. Teapot Dome was a piece of 
shameless corruption—the supreme court has so certified. 
But it was only a piece of corruption. Beneath Teapot 
Dome and the mulcting of the disabled veterans and the 
scandals of the alien property custodian’s office and the ex- 
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cesses of the Ohio gang—beneath everything against which 
the democratic partisans are now preparing to unlimber 
their oratorical guns—lies an immorality which has yet to 
be challenged, and out of which all our other political im- 
moralities grow. 

This is the immorality which divests political life of 
candor, dignity and honor, and reduces it to the level of a 
mere crafty game. It makes the politician more eager to 
protect the party against a scandal than to protect the na- 
tion against being looted. It regards the people as unworthy 
of confidence, and makes public office a prize to be grasped 
by those slick professional gamesters who have succeeded 
in deluding the largest number of dupes. It is this im- 
morality which really threatens our American institutions 
at the foundation, and with which our public opinion must 
deal if the Teapot Dome experience is to have lasting value 
in building up the strength of the republic. 

The moral rehabilitation of American politics is our prob- 
lem. And the moral rehabilitation of American politics re- 
quires a leadership which will cast into outer darkness the 
current political methods of dodging and covering up and 
avoiding responsibility to the limit of human ingenuity. To 
force our citizens to choose between candidates whose views 
have been deliberately withheld or beclouded is to force 
them to contribute to the increasing frustration of their own 
form of government. Only leaders with principles clearly 
defined and records beyond reproach are worthy of the con- 
fidence of the people when such an hour of crisis as this 
comes upon us. Campaign managers will, of course, claim 
that their candidates are men of this type. To admit that 
a candidate was trying to hide his record or his principles 
would be to concede his defeat. But the claim is not 
enough. There are three issues by which the American 
public will put that claim to the test. Where does the can- 
didate stand on foreign policy? Where does he stand on 
prohibition? Where does he stand on the oil corruption? 
Not one of the candidates so far scrutinized can, in our 
opinion, successfully submit to this test. Then shall the 
leader to whom we turn for reform be one of these, or 
‘shall he be a veteran of Tammany hall? 


The Dream 


ITH all his rich belongings near, 
Tut-Ankh-Amen lay down to rest, 

Upon his brow no sign of fear, 

His hands put crosswise on his breast, 
Holding the symbols of his will 

That spoke authority and pride; 
For he expected soon to fill 

The throne that waited at his side. 


So may we all lie down to sleep, 
With things we love not far away, 
With hope that we forever keep 
The light and glory of the day. 
And whether we shall wake again, 
Or whether we shall never wake, 
The dream that fills the tombs of men 
No thief can steal, no hammer break. 
Cnartes G. BLANDEN. 


May 10, 1998 
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Why I Have Found Life Worth Living 


By Melvin E. Trotter 


worth living.” Had you asked me that question 
thirty-two years ago I would have answered that life 
is not worth living. I was born with a desire for the thrills 
of this world that come from the use of liquor, playing the 
race-course game, and with sporting life generally. My 
associates at times were the lowest in the extreme. My 
habits got such a hold on me that I was a broken man, 
financially, morally, and physically. Hundreds of times I 
had tried to quit and make a new start, but every time I 
failed I went lower. I was ready to end it all. Surely life 
had not been worth living for me. And yet your question 
implies the opposite. I have found life worth living. Why? 
That is a wonderful question and one that I have often 
tried to solve. I think we all look for the wrong answer. 
I wanted the best there is, and I tried things that looked 
good regardless of what they cost. That is the way young 
folks look at things, but as I have grown older I find the 
cost of them is prohibitive. Appearances are deceiving. 
Pleasures and sports seem to be a vital part of life, and 
yet if a man or woman indulges in them to excess he has 
to neglect something in their place. Often this is one’s 
education. They require the spending of money freely, and 
if there isn’t enough of it, it must be gotten, whether 
straight or crooked. Soon follows a breakdown of health 
and character. These habit-forming indulgences that 
seemed so vital and necessary just a few days ago soon lose 
their power to attract and thrill and one becomes a slave 
to the very thing he thought so necessary. The heart cries 
out “I have not found life worth living” and one decides to 
end it all. The life that I thought I possessed has enslaved 
me to myself, and I have not found the true answer to my 
question. 


Y~« ASK me to tell you “Why I have found life 


LIVING FOR OTHERS 


Now no life is worth living that is lived for self. Sin is 
selfishness, and selfishness ruins, paralyzes and kills. There 
is an answer and it must be found in living for others. It 
is just a question of how to do it. 

A friend of mine made up his mind to educate poor chil- 
dren, and he spent a fortune at it. His testimony after 
years of observation was that there is something lacking 
because so many of them turn out bad. An ignorant boy 
who is bad will steal your dog. Educate him and he will 
steal your daughter. An ignorant bad boy may pick your 
pocket. Educate him and he will forge your check. In 
other words, education fails to change the heart, and so 
there must be something more than education in the worth- 
while life. It isn’t enough to teach a person, even if you 
teach him to be good. That leaves an empty heart, and that 
Means room left for sin. 

Another man built cheap hotels and lodging houses for 
the people without means and he had no other thought in 
the world than that of serving others, but he told me that 
he found it a “maker” rather than a “saver” of hoboes, and 
he quit. It shouldn’t be made easy for a man to neglect 
his family because he can go to a lodging place for a meager 


few hours’ work, and enjoy privileges far above what he 
has been used to at home. 

Another organization decided it could best serve others by 
building homes for the girl who had sinned. Millions were 
spent on these, then the whole plan had to be changed. The 
penalty for the sin committed was taken away and sin ceased 
to mean anything. It was found that if the girl was com- 
pelled to keep the child, the child would keep the girl. But 
even that fails. 


WHERE PHILANTHROPY FAILS 


With the old adage “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,” the preventive idea has run rampant, and 
almost every welfare budget carries thousands of dollars 
for the boy scouts, girl scouts, camp fire girls, community 
houses, and so on. It is a great work, but the testimony of 
many an authority is that the abuse of these privileges prac- 
tically offsets any good that may be accomplished. 

But why go on? You wanted me to give you my “why” 
and naturally you would expect me to say that my “why” 
is God. When you feed a man he will get hungry again. 
You clothe a man and he wears out the clothes. You give 
him money, and he will spend it. If you give him the gold 
cure, and it works, you will have a sober sinner, but if you 
get him to God he will stand hitched, and life will be worth 
living from every outlook. I found that out thirty-one 
years ago, the 19th day of January. I had been through 
the hands of most of the betterment movements when, hu- 
manly speaking, I accidentally ran into a fellow on the side- 
walk in front of Pacific Garden mission on Van Buren 
street, Chicago, who more than invited me to go in. He 
helped me in, and what I heard there I have never gotten 
over. Drunkards were sober; thieves were honest; old 
companions of barrel-houses were well dressed, with money 
in their pockets. Old dopers did not want it, and were 
free from the habit. Girls from the streets were clothed 
and in their right minds, and I took a chance when they 
told me that Jesus Christ had saved them, and they did not 
want to sin. They talked about a sudden conversion. I 
had not been raised that way, but everything else had failed, 
and I was desperate. 

GOD WORKED 


Well, that is the story. God worked and he is still work- 
ing. I found first “that the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.” Second, that “no good thing would he 
withhold from me,” and I did not need lodging houses nor 
shelters nor reformations. I could walk the streets a free 
man, and the thrill of real living came. So enthusiastic was 
I about it that I began to put him to the test. I went to 
work immediately in the slums, and all these years I have 
found that he never fails to make life worth living. My 
first year in a mission of my own resulted in fifty-four 
people becoming mission workers in either the city or for- 
eign field. Among these were some of the greatest workers 
ever used of God. The cost was about $1.60 apiece. 

When I tell you that thousands upon thousands have gone 
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from the various missions I have had to do with, you would 
naturally believe me when I say that he changes lives. 
There was the case of Sillaway, the drunken barber, who 
taught me that J may fail, but that there are no hard cases 
with God. Six times in four weeks that man went back on 
me, and he tried twice to take his own life. The police 
pulled him from the river. The next morning I went to the 
police station and took him out, and I stayed with him day 
and night till he found Christ. The change was so com- 
plete in his life that I made him my assistant in the mission. 
Later he went to Milwaukee where we built him a big build- 
ing and he literally led thousands to Christ. I was there 
when they buried him and they told me his was the largest 
funeral but one that had been held in that city up to that 
time. 


GOD RESTORES THE YEARS 


There’s Bill Shelper, now superintendent of the Home 
Sweet Home mission at Bloomington, Illinois. He had been 
a salesman, but drink and sin had so bound him that he 
was utterly discouraged and ready to quit. He came to 
Christ in one of my noon-day meetings in their court house. 
Before the afternoon meeting of the next day he had defi- 
nitely led eleven souls to Christ, among them some folks 
no one had been able to get. Since then he has led hun- 
dreds. This past February he was awarded the prize offered 
by the Bloomington Pantagraph for being the most use- 
ful man in his home county. One of the great satisfactions 
of my work is that God, figuratively according to Joel 2:25, 
restores the years wherein we have failed. It is a precious 
promise. It surely makes life worth living. The Lord has 
let me open scores of missions and these people go to work 
in such a remarkable way that they actually seem to restore 
or recompense for the years spent without Christ. 

But after all these are only the beginnings of things. 


ternational Missionary council at Jerusalem during 

the two weeks ending on Easter day without dis- 
cerning that momentous changes are taking place in foreign 
missions. To one whose eyes are riveted on the past or 
even on the present these changes may seem confusing; to 
one who looks down the future they must appear to be 
fraught with the richest promise. For him ceaseless change 
is no occasion for alarm but an evidence of vitality. Mis- 
giving would rather be in order if missions remained static, 
uninfluenced by the new currents of life and thought that 
are flowing through the world. 

For one thing, the Jerusalem meeting made it clear that 
the missionary enterprise is coming to be not something that 
we do for other peoples but something that we do with them. 
Gone was the note of condescending superiority. No one 
from America or Europe could even think of singing those 
arrogantly benevolent lines : 


N: ONE could have attended the meeting of the In- 
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“Beginning at Jerusalem” 


By Samuel McCrea Cavert 
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The youth of today believe that if they become Christians§ As 
they lose everything that is worth living for, when the factirpin: 
of the matter is, there is nothing in the world that they canfguarte 
do, not being Christians, that I cannot do being one. I de-fihe m 
light in preaching from the text “All things are yours, "}yide | 
emphasizing the fact that if we belong to Christ the things dispen 
of the present and the things to come are ours. Paul’s con-fworld. 
viction is mine, and it is a great joy of my life to extendImissic 
this promise to those who are under the conviction of thefwest | 
sin of the world. I know that there is not a thing those gnd | 








who are not Christians can-do that I, a Christian, cannot Bpither 
said : 


do that will not ruin them if they follow it far enough. In 
other words, I affirm that whatever is done apart from him 
is temporary, while what we do in him is eternal. 





; ; you 
He supplies our needs. He guides in the way, and he} chu 
cares for us through days of sorrow and trouble. And§ adv 


remember that this is the portion and birthright of everyy 


child of God. If we reign with him, we will suffer with -_ 
him, but in and through it all he stands by and teaches us} As 
how to take the next step. churct 
’ comm 

GETTING OFF ONE’S OWN HANDS 
sound 


This is very personal, but I have seen days come when 














I was compelled to throw up my hands, and put my whole * 
trust in him to live or die, sink or swim, and he never failed§ ord 
When I want to know things, I ask him. When I have @ hav 
need, I tell him. When in darkness I trust, and now as } ™ 
am over the hill on the shady side, I just have the time of » 
my life walking and talking with him. Of course, humanly} exp 
speaking, I would be living a lonely life, living as I do ing out 
a room over my mission or in hotels and trains when | amg tha 

gen 





on the road, but every day he allows me to help somebody, 
and I have succeeded in getting myself off my hands—not 
living for self, but for him and for others, and that is lifey 
worth living. 











Shall we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny? 





We were altogether too conscious that much in our west- 
ern civilization was not to be described as light “from on 
high,” too conscious also that the adjective “benighted” did 
not fit such races of Asia and Africa as those whose repre- 
sentatives were with us at Jerusalem. As the message 
adopted by the meeting put it: 









We do not go to the nations called non-Christian because they 
are the worst of the world and they alone are in need—we 8°? 
because they are a part of the world and share with us in the an b 
same human need—the need of redemption from ourselves andj. 
from sin, the need to have life complete and abundant and to 








s 
be remade after the pattern of Christlikeness. . . . Christianity is Paris 


not a western religion nor is it yet effectively accepted by th 
western world as a whole. Christ belongs to the peoples o 
Africa and Asia as much as to the European or American. 
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iristiansf’ As one sat day by day with great personalities from 
the factihina, Japan, India, Africa, South America and other 
hey can s of the earth, one realized that the final meaning of 
. I defihe missionary movement is the development of a world- 
yours, "fwide fellowship in which every race will make its own in- 
e things#dispensable contribution to the building of a Christian 
il’s con-fworld. It was a high-water mark in the history of foreign 
) extendimissions when the council declared that the churches of the 
1 Of thefwest need to receive Christian “missionaries” as well as 
ig thosefgend them. In words that reveal a spirit of reciprocity 
, Cannot Bhitherto only dimly acknowledged, this council officially 
igh. In Bgid: 

‘om him 

















We believe that the time is come when all would gain if the 
younger churches were invited to send missions-of-help to the 
and he} churches of Europe and America, not to ask for assistance, not to 


>. And advertise their own need or their own development, but to min- 
yf every ister of their treasure to the spiritual life of those to whom they 
fer with} 


aches us As to the policy of our missions in relation to the rising 
churches in other lands the same note of comradeship in a 
wmmon cause, rather than of control, was also clearly 





sounded : 
1e when ’ _ 

We would repudiate any symptoms of a religious imperialism 
ly whole that would desire to impose beliefs and practices on others in 
t failed§ order to manage their souls in their supposed interests. . . . Nor 
| have aj have we the desire to bind up our gospel with fixed ecclesiastical 
ow as traditions which derive their meaning from the experience of the 
tne of western church. Rather the aim should be to place at the disposal 
















of the younger churches of all lands our collective and historic 
experience. We believe that much of that experience has come 
out of reality and will be worth sharing. But we ardently desire 
that the younger churches express the gospel through their own 
genius and through forms suitable to their racial heritage. 


humanly 
I do in 
en I am 
mebody, ? 
1ds—not 
it is life 


And the special report on the relations between the older 
hurches of the west and the newer churches of the east gave 
mvincing practical expression to the spirit of fellowship 
d mutual assistance, free from domination, when it urged 
at the financial grants from mission boards “should be 
ven to and administered by the [native] churches them- 
ives, or agencies constituted by them.” 


UNDERSTANDING OTHER RELIGIONS 


In the second place, there was manifest at the Jerusalem 
ing a greater desire to understand other religions sym- 
hetically and to appreciate the things that high-minded 
n-Christians live by. Prior to the meeting a series of 
imulating papers had been prepared, by competent scholars, 


a ting forth the values in Islam, in Hinduism, in Buddhism 
ted” did he in Confucianism. Criticism of some of the papers was 
d on the ground that they were too extravagantly favor- 

€ Tepre- Bile in their estimate of non-Christian faiths, but the very 
messag® Bact that such an impression could be made shows how far 
issionary thinking has advanced since the days when all 

ause they Mtligions except Christianity were regarded as evil. At one 


d—we 8° Boint at least it was agreed at Jerusalem that other religions 
elves ale be regarded as allies of Christianity quite as truly as 


nt and tof'als; for a new enemy of all religion, Christian and non- 
stianity is Paristian alike, was recognized in the materialism now ram- 
od by the in all lands. In the face of sheer secularism and 
mg teism all religions, however inadequate as a final fulfil- 


mt of the quest of the soul, are at any rate an assertion 
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of spiritual realities and of the value of those things which 
are unseen and eternal. 


THE UNIQUENESS OF JESUS 


Joined with this new attitude of glad appreciation of non- 
Christian religions was an unshakable assurance of the 
uniqueness and universality of Jesus Christ. Indeed it was 
felt that the more clearly one discerns the values in other 
faiths, the more certainly will it be seen that Christ is the 
one overtowering personality in whom all those values, 
found elsewhere in partial and fragmentary form, come to 
such complete realization as to make him the Lord and 
Savior of all mankind. The message frankly admitted that 
in the past the missionary movement had not “sufficiently 
sought out the good and noble elements in the non-Christian 
beliefs,” and in a generous spirit went on to call attention 
to some of the worthy things in non-Christian systems : 


We rejoice to think that just because in Jesus Christ the light 
which lighteneth every man shone forth in its full splendor, we 
find rays of that same light where he is unknown or even is re- 
jected. We welcome every noble quality in non-Christian per- 
sons or systems as further proof that the Father, who sent his son 
into the world, has nowhere left himself without witness. Thus, 
merely to give illustration, and making no attempt to estimate 
the spiritual value of other religions to their adherents, we recog- 
nize as part of the one truth that sense of the majesty of God, 
and the consequent reverence in worship, which are conspicuous 
in Islam; the deep sympathy for the world’s sorrow and the un- 
selfish search for the way of escape, which are at the heart of 
Buddhism; the desire for contact with ultimate reality conceived 
as spiritual, which is prominent in Hinduism; the belief in a 
moral order of the universe and consequent insistence on moral 
conduct, which are inculcated by Confucianism; the disinterested 
pursuit of truth and of human welfare which are often found in 
those who stand for secular civilization but do not accept Christ 
as their Lord and Savior. 

We call on the followers of non-Christian religions to join with 
us in the study of Jesus Christ, his place in the life of the world 
and his power to satisfy the human heart; to hold fast to faith 
in the unseen and eternal in face of the growing materialism of 
the world; to cooperate with us against all the evils of secularism; 
to respect freedom of conscience so that men may confess Christ 
without separation from home an@ friends; and to discern that 
all the good of which men have conceived is fulfilled and secured 
in Christ. 

Such utterances echo with a fresh note of reality. One 
wonders whether they are not prophetic of a day, not far 
distant, when in our missionary gatherings we will invite 
representatives of non-Christian religions to be present and 
to interpret to us for themselves what their own experience 
has been. Would we not thereby gain deeper insight both 
into the human heart and into the inexhaustible resources of 
Christ for meeting human need? 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


In the third place, the Jerusalem meeting furnished most 
encouraging evidence that the Christianizing of our social 
relationships is coming to be regarded not as a mere by- 
product but as part-and-parcel of the missionary task. “Win- 
ning the world for Christ” was no longer synonymous with 
occupying all geographical areas with missions and churches ; 
that there are vast, unevangelized regions was beyond all 
dispute, but the missionary responsibility was equally seen 
to mean the bringing of all areas of human activity and 
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social life under the sway of Christ. In thinking of medical 
missions, the emphasis was not upon the hospital as opening 
up channels for evangelism. Caring for the bodies of men 
was rather regarded as in itself a spiritual ministry, as in 
itself a form of Christian witness, revealing the spirit of 
Christ and indicating what a Christian society is like. No 
longer were “souls” thought of as entities that could be 
saved apart from their social environment. Man was treated 
as a unity, with his spiritual life related to all his surround- 
ing conditions. Easily three-quarters of the agenda, as a 
result, was directly occupied with great social and interna- 
tional issues which found no more than incidental mention 
at even so recent a missionary gathering as the great world 
conference held in Edinburgh in 1910. 

At Edinburgh who thought of economic and industrial 
problems as of more than peripheral interest to missions? 
At Jerusalem no topic was more prominent. At Edinburgh 
few perceived how close to the marrow of the missionary 
movement is the substitution of interracial understanding 
and good will for the prevailing prejudices and discrimina- 
tions. At Jerusalem no one could get far away from this 
overshadowing concern. At Edinburgh it would have been 
regarded as a side issue to study the organization of the 
rural community. At Jerusalem even rather technical phases 
of the problem were of such urgency that a detailed survey 
had been made of rural life in one oriental country, Korea, 
and the council declared that “experts” on rural life must 
be included on missionary staffs. At Edinburgh the 
strongest accent was on evangelization; at Jerusalem the 
ideal was the same but a new emphasis had entered in, an 
emphasis on religious education as the great means for 
effecting the transformation both of personal character and 
of social life which the gospel demands. 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


In the discussion of industrial problems the enlarging 
horizon of missions was disclosed most luminously. The 
report on this subject frankly acknowledged that “the mis- 
sionary enterprise, coming as it does out of an economic 
order dominated almost entirely by the profit motive,” has 
not been “so sensitive to those aspects of the Christian mes- 
sage as would have been necessary sensibly to mitigate the 
evils which advancing industrialization has brought in its 
train,” and then proceeded to scrutinize mercilessly the ex- 
ploitation of backward peoples as the result of the economic 
penetration of Africa and Asia by the west. Public loans 
for the development of undeveloped areas, it was declared, 
“should be made only with the knowledge and approval of a 
properly constituted international authority and subject to 
such conditions as it may prescribe” and “private invest- 
ments should in no case carry with them the right of political 
control.” (Somebody please page Nicaragua!) Concrete 
attention was given to the protection of the more primitive 
races from forced labor, the alienation of their land and 
other economic injustices. A set of industrial standards 
which missions should hold up before governments in their 
dealing with so-called backward peoples was adopted, paral- 
leling in many ways the “social creed” of the American 
churches. 

In order to make certain that such statements as these 
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should have more than ephemeral significance it was pro- 
posed that the International Missionary council should 
establish, as a part of its organization, “a bureau of social 
and economic research and information” on problems aris- 
ing from the contact between western civilization and un- 
developed countries. This plan for helping mission agencies 
to be more competent to meet the terrific problems confront- 
ing the peoples for whom the missionaries work, was 
adopted only after warm debate, and not with entire unan- 
imity. One member of the council was heard to remark 
to his neighbor, “If this is the kind of program that mis- 
sionary councils are interested in, we had better withdraw 
from them and devote ourselves to ‘spiritual work’!” The f 9 
fact that the proposal for a research bureau was definitely } { 
approved, subject to concurrence by the National Christian 
councils of the various countries, is a noteworthy indication 


of progress. 
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RACE RELATIONS 


In facing the baffling issues involved in the contacts be- 
tween the races the council was relentlessly candid and 
honest, but the final report was somewhat disappointing to 
those who had hoped that the marvelous fellowship between 
the races throughout the fortnight on the Mount of Olives 
might eventuate in an epoch-making declaration. To be 
sure, there were many admirable statements confessing how 
far short the churches have fallen from measuring up to the 
Christian ideal and calling for equal treatment of all races 
in policies having to do with immigration, citizenship and 
economic opportunity. But the general effect was marred 
by the disposition of a handful of delegates to infer that 
intermarriage might somehow be implied in every reference 
to “social equality.” As a matter of fact, no statement on 
intermarriage was at any time put before the council, but a 
sudden cautiousness laid hold of some of the white members 
at the point where the proposed report said; 
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In lands where two races live side by side the fullest participa- 
tion of all in racial intermingling for social, cultural and above 
all religious fellowship, and the development of friendship which 
such intercourse engenders, is the natural expression of our com- 
mon Christianity. 







Even though the statement was not substantially modified 
as the result of the debate, one could not help feeling in 
some of the discussions an atmosphere too suggestive of 
half-hearted compromise. One member was heard to make 
the comment in private conversation that a favorable refer- 
ence to anything that could be called “social equality” would 
cost his mission board $100,000. But surely the Christian 
cause would have derived an incalculable gain if, at the loss 
of even millions of dollars, it were to bring about a day 
when the bogey of intermarriage could no longer serve as 
an excuse for perpetuating our unjust social discriminations 
against our colored brothers. 
















GUNBOATS AND MISSIONARIES 





In international affairs it was the question of using mili- 
tary or naval forces to protect missionaries that occupied 
the center of attention. It must be added that the interest 
in this issue, so far as the mission boards were concerned, 
seemed confined chiefly to the Americans, but they were te 
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enforced by the orientals and the missionaries. An out- 
spoken resolution which had been drafted, designed to put 
the council unequivocally on record as opposing any resort 
to military protection, was effectively shelved for a time by 
the protest of British delegates that their agencies had not 
yet given any consideration to the matter. Indeed, the coun- 
cil was on the very point of final adjournment without hav- 
ing taken any positive action. This eleventh hour side- 
tracking was prevented by the insistence of one American 
member. It is only simple justice to mention his name; it 
was Bishop McConnell. Stanley Jones, of India, followed 
him by declaring, “If no action is taken on this matter, much 
of the rest of what we have said and done will be rendered 
fruitless.” After the issue was thus squarely reopened, just 
as the clock was striking midnight and ushering in Easter 
day, a clear-cut resolution was adopted which said, in part: 


Inasmuch as the use or the threat of armed forces of the 
country from which they come for the protection of the mis- 
sionary and missionary property not only creates widespread mis- 
understanding as to the underlying motive of missionary work, 
but also gravely hinders the acceptance of the Christian message, 
the International Missionary council (1) places on record its 
conviction that the protection of missionaries should only be by 
such methods as will promote good will in personal and official 
relations, and (2) urges on all missionary societies that they 
make no claim on their governments for the armed defense of 
their missionaries and their property. 

From all the addresses and discussions, reports and resolu- 
tions of the two weeks’ gathering one comes back with two 
impressions that overtop everything else like mountain peaks 


among low-lying ridges. 
CHRISTIANITY GROWS WORLD-CONSCIOUS 


The first is the glorious realization that there exists today 
a Christian movement which has become really conscious of 
its worldwide character and able to function as a world- 
wide unit. To point out conditions that limit this universal 
fellowship would be easy, as, for example, the fact that the 
ancient Orthodox churches of the near east are not included 
in it. In that respect Stockholm and Lausanne were ahead 
of Jerusalem. Still, it remains true that in the International 
Missionary council we have the most definitely organized 
and articulate world organization of Christian forces today. 
United in it, under its new constitution adopted at Jerusalem, 
and under the far-seeing chairmanship of Dr. John R. Mott, 
are not only virtually all the protestant missionary forces of 
the west but also the National Christian councils which, in 
fecent years have come into being in China, Japan, India 
and many other parts of what is commonly called the mis- 
tion field. To have achieved even this measure of unity 
across our divisive national boundaries is a notable achieve- 
ment for which no thoughtful person, who feels deeply the 
inadequacies of a merely national Christianity, can be too 
thankful. One hopes it may be a prophecy of an interna- 
tional council of churches which may soon bind together the 
total life and work of the churches throughout the world. 

The second outstanding impression that one carries away 
from Jerusalem is of the spiritual greatness and power of 
the foreign missionary movement. All the criticisms of it 
are dwarfed into pettiness in comparison with the majestic 
Moral meaning of this enterprise of building a Christian 
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world. The closing paragraph of the message adopted by 
the council is one that will long abide in the memory of those 
who were at Jerusalem and truly express the call which they 
heard to a fresh and courageous commitment to the world- 
wide cause of Christ: 


We are persuaded that we and all Christian people must seek 
a more heroic practice of the gospel. It cannot be that our 
present complacency and moderation are a faithful expression of 
the mind of Christ and of the meaning of his cross in the midst 
of the wrong and want and sin of our modern world. As we con- 
template the work which Christ has laid upon his church, we who 
are met here on the Mount of Olives, in sight of Calvary, would 
take up for ourselves and summon those from whom we come, 
and to whom we return, to take up with us the cross of Christ, 
and all that for which it stands, and to go forth into the world 
to live in the fellowship of his sufferings and by the power of his 
resurrection. 


VERSE 


Simon Peter on the Evening of 


Good Friday 


“And now when the even was come...” 


HERE were two other crosses by His side 
But I looked on from far when Jesus died. 


They hanged my Lord upon that darkened hill, 
My Lord is dead, and I am living still. 


Another squire attends Him on His way, 
And wakes in Paradise with Him today. 


A stranger takes the place He gave to me, 
His friend, who walked with Him in Galilee. 


“With Him to prison and to death,” | said 
That I would go; but only He is dead. 
EpWARrD SHILLITO. 


The Trees I’ Planted 


HE trees I planted stand along the walk ; 
Their branches reach across the shadowed street. 
They touch their neighbor’s hand but do not talk 
Idly of this and that—nor wander on feet 
That lead one on for nothing more than lust 
To wander. Their roots go deeper down than dust. 


How tall they stand! How solid in their height! 
How bravely do they hold their tireless guard 
Over the old things of mine. All day and all night 
They watch the ancient things of Home. Unmarred 
By Time but statelier because of years— 
Stronger and straighter as my death-time nears. 


The trees I planted grew to leaf above 
And men went by and marked the tender shoots. 
They grew with me and all the things I love 
But they went deep and spread their branching roots. 
I went in search of shallow things, and talk, 
While they kept guard along the old home walk. 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 





Is Canada’s United 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


OW is the Canadian union of churches getting on? 
What results have followed the merging of three 
denominations—Methodist, Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational—into one body, the United Church of Canada? 
In a previous article I have considered some of the struc- 
tural features of the union, indicating how the three systems 
of church organizations were fitted together in a comprehen- 
sive system conserving the essential elements of each con- 
stituent body. In this article I wish to consider certain 
functional gains which have resulted from the union. Is it 
working? This, after all, is the important question. We are 
not interested in union as a formal success, but as a func- 
tional success. Do the Christian faith and the Christian 
program flourish in the United church better than they 
flourished in the separate denominations? Unless they do, 
the union can hardly justify itself. 

But such a test is difficult to apply. You can hardly 
appeal to statistics, whether of membership or property 
values or number of local churches or gifts of money. One 
of the things which these Canadian Christians abandoned 
—or should have abandoned—in entering into union was the 
tyranny and fallacy of statistical standards of success. So 
long as the denominational system prevails we shall be un- 
able to free religion from this tyranny and this fallacy. It 
is quite possible that, under a United church, we would 
come to the conclusion that we now have too many local 
churches, too many ministers, much more property than is 
required, and, indeed, too many members, considering how 
they are brought in and what their net influence is worth 
to the kingdom of God. One of the reasons why the United 
church came into existence was the fact that these Canadian 
churchmen refused any longer to judge their denominations 
as successful merely because they were increasing in mem- 
bership, raising more money, building more churches, aug- 
menting their gifts to missions and benevolences from year 
to year. Why then should this quite secondary and often 
misleading standard of success be applied to the United 
church? As I journeyed from east to west and conferred 
with United churchmen and churchmen of other com- 
munions, I was interested in other facts than those which 
could be reported in statistics. Here are some of the ques- 
tions which I asked with persistence : 

\Is there genuine fellowship in the new church between 
the one time Presbyterians, Methodists and Congregational- 
ists, and has the Christian quality of church fellowship been 
enriched by the union? 

What effect has been produced upon the spirit of the 
minister by his release from denominational trammels and 
irrelevancies ? 

Is unity a finished attainment or a continuing passion— 
that is to say, is the United church also a uniting church? 

What is happening to the distinctive virtues of the three 
communions—are they being dissipated or adapted by the 
enlarged group? 

Are any significant changes taking place in the ideals and 
practice of worship? 
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Church a Success? 


Is the community motive, the public motive, predominant, 
or does the institutional and denominational motive con- 
tinue to absorb the thought of the church as under the old 
order ? 

Has the United church discovered anything in the way 
of technique by which the ideals and dynamics of religion 
may be geared in with the so-called secular forces of society 
so as to give reality to the social gospel? 

These questions I took with me as I journeyed from 
Montreal to Moose Jaw. It seemed to me that such an in- 
quiry was far more vital than any quest of statistical facts. 
I may not have formulated my inquiries as another in- 
vestigator would have done, but no one will doubt that my 
questions led directly into the region where the union enter- 
prise must face its most searching test. 

Of course I recognized that certain of these questions 
were premature. The union is scarcely three years old. 
The new church could hardly have “found itself” in that 
short time. But making due allowances, it seemed reason- 
able to expect that the church would by this date exhibit 
some tendencies and modes of functioning which would have 
a bearing on the general problem of Christian unity. At any 
rate it would do no harm to ask my questions. If the result 
proved to be negative it might be not altogether unwhole- 
some for Canada’s churchmen to be made freshly aware of 
the fact that there was a Christian public outside of Canada 
watching their adventure with high expectancy. There will 
not be space in this article to give much concrete data. For 
the most part I will be expressing my opinion, recording 
my impressions—bearing my testimony, so to speak. I make 
no claim to disinterestedness. My mind was not in any 
sense a tabula rasa. 1 went to Canada with an open mind 
but not altogether an empty one. All my prepossessions 
were hopeful. I believed in the union. I had hailed it as 
something pentecostal in its significance. I would have been 
crushed inwardly had I found it a failure. If this confes- 
sion discounts my testimony in the eye of any reader, he 
may make the most of it. 


I 


The most obvious thing one wants to know is whether 
former Methodists, Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
can live together comfortably under one ecclesiastical roof! 
Do they mix well? Is the spirit of Christ potent enough to 
absorb and unify the several denominational traditions and 
heritages, and to create a genuine fellowship on a new and 
broader plane? All the other values of union hang on this. 
If our Christianity is the kind of thing that requires @ 
separate denomination for each “temperamental type,” or 
for each social or cultural class, or for each distinct historic 
tradition, the whole enterprise of church union is, obviously, 
futile. I therefore pressed my question at this point relent- 
lessly. There were many answers, but there was one which 
came forth at every conference: In all their formal de- 
liberations, they said, whether in local church, in presby- 
tery, in conference or in general council, there has never 
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been a vote taken in which opinion divided on the old de- 
nominational lines. When I first heard this statement at 
Montreal and at Ottawa, I thought it significant, but by 
the time I had heard it in some forty group meetings in 
Toronto, in Winnipeg, in Saskatoon, in Brandon, in Regina, 
in Moose Jaw it was borne in on me as a comprehensive 
and decisive reply to my question. If the practical policies 
of the church are determined on their merits, without re- 
viving the old sectarian groupings, it would seem that these 
groups have been pretty well absorbed by the larger fel- 
lowship. 

But I did not stop with explicit answers. I kept my eyes 
and ears open to catch some sign of the old denominational 
self-consciousness, or some token of a longing to return 
to the old way. I found neither. I watched carefully not 
only in group conferences where expressions would likely 
be more generous, but in private personal conversations 
with men who were giving me their fullest confidence. 
Among these were pastors of proud spirit, quite devoid of 
all affectations of special piety and with no professional 
stake in the overhead operations of the new church. They 
showed me not a few human seams in the garment of church 
union, but their candor only increased the significance of 
their enthusiasm for the new order. I was much impressed 
by the spirit of easy humor with which the former loyal- 
ties were regarded. In public and in private, both ministers 
and laymen found zest in taking witty shots at one another 
across the former boundaries, and particularly as between 
former Methodists and Presbyterians. This play of humor 
upon the old denominational conceits revealed to me how 
deep and how real the new fellowship is. Such chaffing 
presupposes a deeper stratum of common understanding and 
genuine affection. Where that understanding does not exist 
men deal with one another in the more circumspect forms 
of careful politeness. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that in this basic matter of 
fellowship the union is a success. I am convinced that most of 
the talk about “denominational temperaments” and the “his- 
toric tradition” and the “cultural heritage” in connection 
with our protestant churches is just plain bunk—lI deliber- 
ately choose that inelegant word—when tested by the Chris- 
tian temperament, the Christian tradition and the Chris- 
tian heritage, and particularly by the Christian purpose. It 
was reassuring indeed to observe the demonstration of that 
fact which the United Church of Canada is making. 


II 


What effect has the union had upon the minister’s con- 
ception of and feeling for his work as a minister? I asked 
this question with intense interest. For many years I have 
been sitting at a desk across which has flowed a constant 
stream of correspondence with ministers of all denomina- 
tions. From this correspondence I have derived the im- 
pression that a widespread disquiet and disillusionment ob- 
tains in the Christian ministry. I cannot now go into it in 
its many aspects, but it may be stated that great numbers 
of ministers feel that the modern church does not provide 
them with a man’s job. The limitations which a denomina- 
tionalized Christianity put upon church life, especially in 
smaller cities and good-sized towns, not to mention villages 
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and country places, make impossible any adequate expres- 
sion of religion by the community as such, or any adequate 
appeal of religion to the community as such. The minister 
feels that he is shut up to the petty and inconsequential task 
of merely keeping his church going in the midst of a com- 
petitive system which shuts out his most real and worth- 
while task. Sensitive and high-minded men are growing 
increasingly weary of this small business to which the de- 
nominational order condemns them. 

How do the ministers of the Canadian union feel on this 
score? Is there any sense of relief—the relief that comes 
with the challenge of a fresh and worthy opportunity, the re- 
lief that comes with an emancipation from the trammels and 
irrelevancies of sectarianism? I expected to find evidence that 
the ministers of the United church were taking a fresh grip 
on their work, and I was not disappointed. Naturally, the glow 
and zest of the new order was more marked in western Canada, 
where hundreds of local churches have amalgamated, but 
it was also evident in the east. I listened with vibrant feel- 
ing to two leading ministers of Montreal, one a former 
Presbyterian, the other a former Methodist, describe their 
new-found joy in being able in their pulpits to face the 
living problems of our living time—theological, social, 
churchly—with an independence they had never exercised 
before. Testimony after testimony was given in Toronto 
and in Ottawa, and when I entered the prairie provinces I 
found the ministers singing a kind of hallelujah chorus on 
this theme. Their work, they said, begins to assume the 
proportions of a man’s job! How many times I heard that 
expression ! 

And yet in spite of the gain their union has brought 
them, the problem still remains, for their United church 
is still a denomination alongside of other denominations. The 
merging of three denominations is only the first step to- 
ward the release of the community spirit and the national 
spirit in a common religious faith. But these churchmen 
have turned their faces in the right direction, and the con- 
sciousness of belonging to a movement which has definitely 
renounced the denominational ,point of view for the com- 
munity point of view—“community” not merely in its local 
sense but in its national and social sense also—is already 
greatening their ministry by the larger opportunity and 
inspiration which it brings. ; 


Ill 


Close on the heels of the answers to this inquiry came my 
next question: Is the United church also a uniting church? 
Any partial union is bound to suffer from the handicaps and 
constraints of the denominational system with which it con- 
tinues to coexist. The fruit which would naturally grow 
upon the tree of unity will be limited both in quality and 
quantity by the fact that denominational churches with their 
denominational motives and programs continue to draw 
sustenance from the same soil. I can think of no temptation 
confronting the United Church of Canada which is more 
subtle and dangerous than the temptation to regard the 
union consummated in 1925 as an ultimate goal. To so re- 
gard it would be to lose almost the total value of it. To set- 
tle down in complacent acceptance of the United church as 
a member—now the most numerous and powerful member 
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—of the denominational order would mean that the new 
church has been disobedient to its own heavenly vision. 
There is no spiritual law which limits unity to three denomi- 
nations. Christ did not pray that Methodists, Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists should be one. He envisaged the 
unity of all his followers. 

Naturally, therefore, I wished to know if the passion for 
unity had spent itself. Or was the new church making it 
known to the other churches that it held its august and 
inclusive name—The United Church of Canada—not as the 
name of an achieved reality, but as the name of a potential 
reality, a name which could fully justify itself only when all 
the churches of Canada were indeed one body. In reply 
there was cited a resolution passed by the first general coun- 
cil of the United church in 1925: 


While rejoicing in the measure of union so far accomplished, 
and reaffirming the conviction that union is a duty whenever and 
wherever possible, the United Church of Canada, at this, the 
first meeting of its general council, places on record its willing- 
ness and desire to enter into closer fellowship with other evan- 
gelical churches, with a view to hastening the day when our 
Lord’s prayer may have its complete fulfilment, “that they all 
may be one—that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 

We would draw attention to the fact that the spirit of unity 
has characterized the churches of Canada from the dawn of her 
history. Each of the churches now uniting is itself a united 
church. The present union, now consummated, is but another 
step toward the wider union of evangelical churches, not only in 
Canada but throughout the world. 


But I was not satisfied with a resolution passed in 1925. 
Has the passion which expressed itself in the resolution 
been maintained? I asked that question out of intense per- 
sonal feeling. I belong to a denomination which began its 
existence under the ideal of Christian unity. It started out 
to be a uniting church, to solve the problem of Christian 
unity. But instead of solving it, it has today become itself a 
part of that total complex problem. It has succumbed to the 
drag of sectarian gravitation. 

I do not believe the Canadian church has succumbed. It 
must not succumb! I was told of negotiations now going on 
with several of the lesser bodies looking toward their in- 
clusion in the United church. But there remains on one 
side of the United church the Anglican church ; on the other 
side, the two immersionist bodies, Baptists and Disciples. 

The problem of union with the Anglican communion is 
baffling in Canada as everywhere else. My contacts with 
this body revealed marked interest in the subject. Contrary 
to expectations, I was able to detect no hint of resentment 
among their clergy toward the new church on account of its 
choice of the name, the United Church of Canada. Their 
attitude struck me as somewhat more open-minded and 
promising than the attitude of American Episcopalianism. 
Possibly, however, it was my privilege to meet only their 
more liberal spirits. I have no solution to offer toward a 
reconciliation of the historic episcopate with the view of the 
church held by other protestants. It seems inevitable that for 
the time being any effort made by the United church look- 
ing toward union with the Church of England in Canada 
would soon reach the usual impasse. 

In the case of Baptists and Disciples the difficulty is al- 
most as great. Almost—but not quite. Every effort 
should be put forth to include these groups in the United 
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Church of Canada. Happily, the open-membership move- 
ment in both these immersion-practicing bodies is in the 
way of removing the barrier which has hitherto made it im- 
possible for them to share in any organic union with 
affusion-practicing bodies. The article on “Baptism” in 
the basis of union could be easily revised so as to leave open- 
membership Baptist and Disciples churches without excuse 
for standing aloof from the United church. 

I do not write impatiently. The mass of problems which 
the United church has confronted in these opening years 
of her new adventure has allowed the church no other course 
but that of consolidating her new position. Yet the lure of 
sectarianism is so subtle and so strong that it easily stifles 
the passion for unity by overemphasizing the virtue of some 
achievement in unity. 


IV 


Another matter on which I desired first hand information 
was this: What is becoming of the distinctive virtues of the 
several communions, now that these communions have 
moved out of their sectarian exclusiveness and accepted the 
risks of organic association with one another? I was dis- 
tinctly curious on this point because I have so often heard 
denominationalism justified on the score that sects are nec- 
essary to develop and preserve special qualities of piety, or 
polity, or doctrine, or standards of culture. Each of our 
denominations, so the argument runs, has come to stand 
for something good which is peculiarly its own, and if the 
denominational walls are broken down these special virtues 
will tend to disappear in the larger mass. What light does 
the Canadian union shed upon this theory? The task of 
gathering data bearing upon the question was not easy. | 
do not think an outsider should judge too confidently on the 
basis of a three weeks’ visit. This is a theme upon which I 
should like to have some scholarly Canadian churchman 
write an article. But even a casual visitor if he keeps his 
eyes open will not fail to be impressed by the evident desire 
to emulate and standardize in the new church the best quali- 
ties and virtues of each constituent denomination. Instead 
of the mass dragging down the standards, the standards are 
operating to draw the mass up. 

Perhaps the most obvious illustration of this is found in 
the very basis of union—on both the doctrinal and organi- 
zational sides. The admirable statement of doctrine is clearly 
a blend of the historic creeds from which much dross has 
been removed and to which each of the several churches has 
made its distinct contribution. The result is that the doc- 
trinal level of the new church is actually higher than was 
the doctrinal level of any one of the constituent churches. 
Again, in many points of polity the best has been chosen 
from each historic system. I will refer to but one detail, 
the method of supplying churches with ministers. Meth- 
odism recognizes an organic responsibility to provide a field 
and a pulpit for every Methodist preacher. Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists do not acknowledge such responsi- 
bility. In these two denominations each local church “calls” 
a minister on its own initiative and he accepts or declines 
according to his own choice. This might be called-a laisses- 
faire procedure, pulpits being filled by a sort of ecclesiastical 
law of supply and demand. Both of these systems are good 
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nove- fand both are bad. The United church has undertaken to 
n the | blend the two so as to keep the good and avoid the bad in 
it im. | both. It has adopted the principle of the “call” as funda- 
with | mental in its polity. But it also acknowledges its organic re- 
n” in | sponsibility for the placing of its ministers, and has pro- 
open- | vided a “settlement committee” in each conference whose 
xcuse | duty is to bring unlocated ministers and unfilled pulpits to- 
gether. This committee functions advisorily and also with 
which | appointing authority where the exercise of such authority 
years | is deemed efficacious. 

ourse This spirit of emulating and adopting for the whole 
ire of | church the distinctive virtues of each constituent group 
stifles | shows itself again in the matter of ministerial standards. 
some | By common consent, Presbyterianism and Congregational- 
ism brought a higher standard of ministerial training and 
culture into the United church than that which had pre- 
vailed in Methodism. But I found everywhere on the part 
nation | of the younger ministers a longing for the most adequate 
of the | education, and I found that the official standards of the 
have | new church in the matter of ministerial preparation were 
ed the | far higher than Methodism had previously accepted and 
s dis- } that they pointed clearly in the direction of the most ade- 
heard | quate professional training. Time must be given to work 
e nec- | out this complex problem, but so far as I could see the 
ty, or Jtendency was indubitably in a direction of general 
progress. 

stand | The most striking illustration of this assimilation to the 
if the | higher standards appeared in the improvement of public 
i worship. All over Canada, east and west, there is almost a 
tidal movement toward an adequate service of worship. 
sk of {Former Methodist churches, accustomed to a larger ele- 
sy. I ument of spontaneity in the exercise of worship, are respond- 













on the Qing to their new association with the Presbyterian tradition 
hich I @by investing the service with a dignity which only thought- 
hman (ul preparation and fine ideals of reverence can produce. 
ps his fit is only partly due to Presbyterian influence. The impulse 
desire §¥8S already stirring in pre-union Methodism, but it rushed 
quali- §/ expression at once when the new order was set up. 
nstead §Nobler hymns, congregational participation, vestments for 


choir and minister, intellectually respectable prayers, a tone 
nd attitude of worthy joy and devotion—these are some of 


clearly 
ss has 
a Nuisance, Charity, or Justice? 
n was & Justice First, by John A. Lapp. The Century Co., $2.25. 
irches. O WORDS but those of praise can be spoken in intro- 
chosen N ducing Dr. Lapp’s addresses on social themes. The 
detail, author is perhaps the most distinguished of Catholic 
Meth- wciologists at the present time, head of the department of so- 
a field sciences in Marquette university, and president of the na- 
: conference of social work in 1927. The title of the book 
terlan’ P—which is that of his presidential address at Des Moines in 
sponsi- BMay of last year—is a crisp and clear statement of the principle 
“calls” funderlying all beneficent action for social amelioration. It 
eclines §*hieves the brevity of a slogan without sacrificing nicety of 
aisses- nition. Charity, of course, and relief for the unfortunate 


‘astical tause they are unfortunate, and help for the weak because 
are weak, but first justice for all men because they are men. 
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the tokens of the upward gravity of the new church toward 
the best standards of worship. 

Clearly the theory that denominations are necessary to 
preserve special ideals and standards is not supported by 
the short experience of the United Church of Canada. And 
why should we take any stock in such a theory, anyhow? 
Truth lives best in the open. Ideals do not need walls to 
preserve them. Standards of value do not have to be kept 
in sectarian hot-houses. If a denomination possesses some 
moral treasure, let it be shared with all the church of 
Christ in a fellowship that knows no such distinction as 
superior and inferior, and it will not be lost. 


V 


I have not space to consider the degree in which the com- 
munity motive has displaced the denominational motive in 
the life of the new church. In fact, my findings on this 
point and on the character of the United church as a carrier 
of the social gospel are too scant to warrant any conclu- 
sions. That was to be expected. The movement is too young 
to have expressed itself decisively in such pioneer activity. 
I think my real motive in asking these last two questions was 
to convey to Canadian churchmen the fact that many of us 
are looking to them with challenging expectancy for a con- 
structive contribution in this unexplored field of the Chris- 
tian gospel. Of one thing I am convinced : our social gospel 
is and will continue to be an ideal suspended in mid-air se 
long as the denominational order lasts. No denomination 
is a fit carrier or medium of the social gospel. We are only 
pottering with it in our gestures of so-called social service. 
The social gospel waits for an adequate body in which and 
through which it can function for the kingdom of God. 
Only a united church is able to provide such a body. And 
we do look to Canada’s potentially United church, pioneer 
as it is in unity, to be also a pioneer in finding the tech- 
nique by which the power of spiritual religion may be 
geared into the processes of the great world so that the will 
of God may be increasingly done on earth as it is in heaven. 

oe 

This is Dr. Morrison’s third article on Canada’s United 
Church, and the last of the series. 


BOOKS 


It has been a common Catholic criticism of protestant and 
secular charities that they proceed upon the cold-blooded theory 
that poverty is a public nuisance to be abated in the interest of 
the prosperous, as the owners of good houses might wish to 
have disreputable shacks or tenements removed from their 
neighborhood not because they were interested in better hous- 
ing for those who live in them but because these low-grade 
buildings marred the beauty of the landscape and depressed the 
value of adjoining property. And it has been the standard 
protestant criticism of Catholic charities that they deal with 
symptoms rather than with causes, consider poverty as a result 
of the will of God instead of the selfishness and perversity of 
men, and tend to sanctify and perpetuate the very conditions 
which they seek to alleviate by charity. Whether or not these 
are fair criticisms of protestant and Catholic charities, they 
represent two wrong approaches to the whole problem. The 
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conditions which require amelioration are the results of social 
disease, and the first step toward finding cures for them is a 
recognition that society owes justice to all of its members. In 
matters of child welfare, security for old age, conditions of 
labor, the rehabilitation of the handicapped, compensation for 
industrial accidents, the category of justice takes precedence 
over those of nuisance and charity. 

The addresses contained in this volume cover a wide range 
of social problems, and in the treatment of all of them this cen- 
tral principle is kept in view. Many Catholic writers appear to 
be suspicious of governmental action for social welfare and to 
rest upon the old principle that that government is best which 
governs least. There is apprehension regarding the alleged en- 
croachment of the government upon the rightful area of indi- 
vidual liberty. Dr. Lapp does not share this feeling. He says: 
“There is at this time more individualistic—not to say anar- 
chistic—cant than in any previous time in this country. The anti- 
prohibitionists with their cry of personal liberty, founded though 
it is upon individual selfishness, have about wrecked the true 
conception of government control of evils. To be consistent, 
these same destructionists go so far as to condemn any and all 
control of conduct. Even the prohibition of habit forming drugs 
is to them an infringement of personal liberty. What may the 
government regulate, control or prohibit if not such human de- 
stroyers as habit forming drugs and intoxicating liquors? Ap- 
parently nothing. And lo! we have the anarchistic state.” 

WInFrep Ernest GARRISON. 


Books in Brief 


A beautiful little book that should have been mentioned months 
ago is Tue Potnt or View, selections from the writings of the 
late Dr. Paul Carus (Open Court, $2.50). This “atheist who 
loved God” was more theologian than philosopher, even through 
the nearly forty years of his editorship of a philosophical mag- 
azine, and his spirit was essentially religious—filled with rev- 
erence and wonder and good will and the desire for understand- 
ing—even while the orthodox accused him of denying the es- 
sentials of religion. Paragraphs from his books are here 
woven together into chapters which give a systematic presen- 
tation of his point of view, which was that of an ardently ethi- 
cal monism and positivism which gave no countenance to the 
metaphysical ego-soul but found infinite value in character. 


My Peorre tHe Sioux, by Chief Standing Bear (Hough- 
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ton Mifflin, $4.00)—a book about Indians by an Indian who 
is a graduate of Carlisle, worked at Wanamaker’s in Phila. 
delphia, taught school, saw at close range the hostilities and 
bloodshed of the eighties, and was and is both loyal to his 
own people and friendly to the whites and a faithful interpreter 
of both. 


The sensational press missed something by coming into exist. 
ence too late to realize for their news value the remarkable 
crimes and almost equally remarkable punishments of the 
eighteenth century. THe Procession To TyBurn, by William 
McAdoo, chief city magistrate of New York city (Boni & Live. 
right, $3.00), omits nothing of the color and detail of these 
crimes, but makes them the basis for a serious study in crim. 
inology. These case studies in crime in the days when the 
death penalty was inflicted for 160 offenses throw light upon 
the theory that all that is needed for the repression of crime 
is more severe punishment of criminals. 


The story of the presidency, and of the men who have gotten 
it and those who just missed it, is given in AMERICAN Presi- 
DENTS, by Thomas Francis Moran (Crowell, $2.50) and Tue 
Atso Rans, by Don C. Seitz (Crowell, $3.50). A comparison 
of these prices indicates that the copy value of the losers is 
forty per cent greater than that of the winners. The human in-f! 
terest of the two groups is in about the same ratio. Familiarity 
has somewhat dulled the edge of interest in the really great 
presidents, and the mediocre ones seem terribly small in com- 
parison with the office, but some of the men who missed the 
goal of their ambition by a narrow margin were much greater 
than those who defeated them. In other cases the country had 
a fortunate and narrow escape. Here are pictures of the per-}j 
sonalities and narratives of the political fortunes of Burr, Clay, 
Webster, Calhoun, Fremont, Douglas, Tilden, Greeley, Bryan, 
and others. 


If THe Oxrorp Book or AMERICAN VERSE, edited by Bliss 
Carman (Oxford University Press, $3.75) has not been men- 
tioned in these columns, it is a grievous oversight. This is, sof 
far as the present writer knows, the most satisfactory mod- 
erate sized collection of American verse from the eighteenth 
century to the present time. It contains 454 poems by 174 poets, 


including a fair representation of those now living. Put it onjji 


the shelf, within arm’s reach, beside the Oxford Book of Eng- 
lish Verse, and you will have the nucleus for a library of 
poetry. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Veritable Voice of Dr. Jowett 


Eprror Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: The understanding layman who listens to practically 
every sermon of his minister for ten years and who takes and 
keeps discriminating notes on the sermions is indeed a rara avis. 
Such a layman is H. F. K. (Dare I say that he is my much 
prized friend, Mr. Harry F. Keep?) And the preacher was Dr. 
Jowett who was minister of Carrs’ Lane church in Birmingham 
from 1899 to 1911. All over the world of English-speaking 
men and women there are many people eager to secure any word 
or sentence which may be added to the books of Dr. Jowett 
which they eagerly cherish, And now when we supposed that 
we possessed all of the great preacher’s words we could ex- 
pect to make our own, the remarkable little book “Thoughts 
from Dr. Jowett’s Sermons” has been published by the official 
of Carrs Lane who so assiduously followed all the utterances of 
his minister for ten golden years. You hear the voice of Dr. 
Jowett once more and you enter into the very processes of his 


mind. The little book is published by the Independent Press, 
Limited, the publication department of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, Memorial hall, London, E. C. 4. Two 
shillings and a six pence will secure it. And how the mind of 
the reader will kindle while the fire of his own brooding burns 
as he ponders these thoughts of a mind which was once 80 
potent among us all! 

Detroit, Mich. Lynn Haroip Hove#. 


One Cure for Unemployment 


Eprror Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: After hearing much for several years about our ul- 
bounded prosperity, we are listening again to earnest men and 
women in serious discussion of unemployment. Editors and 
politicians talk about mysterious “cycles,” and the remedy ® 
said not to be simple. But why the mystery? People product 
wealth, and they could not if they did not know how. 
should give them purchasing power equal to the product, but 
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some reason they are able to produce more than they can 
Part of the product pays for public services, in the form 
of taxes. Part pays for use of capital, in the form of interest. 
Part pays for labor, muscular and mental. These seem to be 
perfectly legitimate; that is, honest payment for real service. 
Part of the product, however, pays for the use of land-ground 
rent—and surely it is legitimate to ask what service owners ren- 
der in return. So far as one may observe they merely permit 
others to prosecute their various enterprises. As the poet Burns 
puts it, “They give their brothers of the earth leave to toil.” 
Ground rent appears to be a “rake-off.” 

But is it so, in fact? Land must be made private property by 
law. There is no other way of making possession of products 
secure. No one will erect a substantial building or plant an 
expensive crop unless made secure in possession of the land on 
which to do so. Parcels of land vary in desirability, and there- 
fore in value, ranging from nothing to over four million dollars 
per acre in central Chicago. These great values are the impor- 
tant part of the “rake-off.” 

What shall be done? Why, recognize the fact that land titles 
we products of law, and that consequently ground rent is a 
tax, levied by authority of law, for the benefit of private parties; 
whereas, all taxes should reach the public treasury in payment 
for public service. Turn ground rent, less the cost of collection, 
into the public treasury, and it will be possible to abolish other 
faxes, most of which now fall on private enterprise and increase 
costs to consumers. Then the entire product of the community 
will be accounted for as a buyer of actual service, and no part 
of it will disappear as a “rake-off.” Legal power and labor 
products may now be bought on the market, but if the value of 
the first goes wholly into the public treasury, nothing purchas- 
When this 
is done we shall be able to buy all that we produce, and hard 
times will not periodically come along to force us to “lay men 
off.” 


Chicago. A. P. CANNING. 


Dealing with the Philippines 


Tue Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: The article on the Philippines, by Frank C. Laubach, 


tes that he was a missionary there. I, too, lived among the 
llipinos for some time; but found the situation very different. 
Spaniards had a saying that “the Filipinos are half-child and 
f-devil,” so are we all, to some extent! I found the Filipinos 
usually intelligent and friendly. But it is as easy to misunder- 
land them as other people. The United States government has 
ade mistakes in the Philippines; one was the formation of a 
blonial government instead of a territorial government. But our 
tatest mistake was in offering, or even suggesting to them, that 
dependence was the road to their salvation. The Tagalos were 
ted in Spanish graft and human exploitation; and inde- 
ndence for the Philippines would mean the loss of liberty to the 
ost of the Filipino people. The Moros would fight to the 
tath, rather than go under Tagalo rule. 
Mr. Laubach concludes, “We have been hypnotized into a 
dusion: I think I see that clearly.” Let him speak for himself. 
doubtedly many of our people have been hypnotized. In a 
ederation of states, where our motto is “In union is strength,” 
recommend independence is to “foul our own nest.” There 
been some exploitation of Filipinos, but much less than 
ploitation of people in the United States. We have poured 
on them men and money; and have wrought wonders. Now, 
should give them a territorial form of government, according 
the constitution of the United States, dividing the islands into 
"WO parts so as to separate the Moros from the others; and 
ould cultivate in them the idea that statehood is their best goal, 
ih self-government united to American protection and help. 
should be made to understand that they need our money 
leadership far more than we need their land, and that they 
never hope for much of our money unless we have a guar- 
te that their own politicians will not gobble it up. They need 
protection, from other nations, from our people, and from 
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themselves. To give independence to a backward race with the 
undeveloped natural resources that they have would be to open 
up another powder magazine on this already storm-wrecked 
planet. 


Carlisle, Pa. Ruter W. Sprincer. 


Episcopal Churches and Unity 


Epitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: The Rev. Edward Maxted writing in your issue of April 
26 quotes Dr. Charles E. Jefferson and the preface to the ordinal 
in the Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal 
church. He also allies my own name, as an Episcopal clergy- 
man, with that of Dr. Jefferson, as, apparently, in preference to 
the church of my own affiliation. This is false reasoning, bad 
manners and gratuitious insinuation. 

I agree absolutely with Dr. Jefferson that “It is the deep con- 
viction of millions of American Christians (emphasis mine) that 
there is not an Episcopal bishop in the world who has a whit 
higher authority for officiating at the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper than the humblest Methodist or Baptist minister,” etc. 
The latest figures (1927) give the sixteen Methodist bodics in 
the United States 9,119,575 communicants, while the figures are 
8,712,607 for the fourteen Baptist bodies. It is hardly too much 
to infer that every one of these 17,832,182 American Christians 
(and I certainly am not among those few “narrowists” who 
deny that they are in a truer sense “Christians”) have the con- 
viction to which Dr. Jefferson refers. There are also other 
millions in the Presbyterian, Disciples, Lutheran and other 
bodies of Christians who probably hold the same opinion! 

That “the Episcopal church itself thinks it necessary that a 
man must be ordained a priest before he can lawfully celebrate 
the Lord’s supper,” may be true. I am sure, however, that in 
the preface which Mr. Maxted quotes, the Episcopal church is 
speaking for itself when it says, “No man shall be accounted or 
taken to be a lawful bishop, priest, or deacon, im this church 
(emphasis mine) except he be called, etc., and admitted there- 
unto,” etc. I have never questioned this, as Mr. Maxted would 
make it appear. It is quite an unfair policy for your correspond- 
ent to draw unwarranted conclusions as to my own loyalty to 
the Episcopal church and to misrepresent me to such of your 
readers as may not have seen my own communications—or as 
may not know the true implications of the Baltimore Christian 
unity episode. I have never admitted into my own church any 
other than episcopally ordained men to administer the Lord’s 
supper—nor have I ever advocated this policy. This, indeed, 
would be disloyal to my own body and contrary to my ordina- 
tion vows. 

Personally I am ready to affiliate with any and all Christians 
in the Lord’s supper or in any other act of Christian service, 
worship or work, when it is not contrary to.my own vows. 
There are some things which I cannot do officially, because of 
necessary restrictions. Some of these restrictions I deplore and 
others I recognize as expedient and worthy. I read in Luke 15 
that Jesus “receivéd sinners and ate with them” (much to the 
horror of certain ecclesiastics of the times!). It appears to me 
that in our aloofness and superiority some of us are arrogating 
to ourselves greater virtue than that of Jesus—or else we are 
imputing less worthiness to “other Christians” than to the “sin- 
ners” of Christ’s time! This writer is not in that category— 
even by the force of ecclesiastical legislation! It is not that I 
love my own church less, but the brotherhood more. 

“Where is authority?” asks Mr. Maxted. For Episcopalians, 
authority rests in the Protestant Episcopal general convention— 
but not for the other millions of protestant Christians! I would 
say that authority rests in Jesus. He says, “Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them;” “Whosoever will, let him come,” and “Him that cometh 
unto me, I will in no wise cast out.” Can any authority really 
supersede that of Jesus?—or have we unwittingly set up con- 
trary standards? 


Burlington, N. C. Tuomas F. Opi, 





The Christian Century 
On the Air 

The Christian Century Hour is broad- 
cast every Tuesday and Thursday evening 
from radio station WWAE, Chicago, at 8 
o'clock, central daylight saving time. The 
hour includes four regular features: the 
world review, the church review, the 
period devoted to modern masters of reli- 
gious thought, and the fireside hour. Sta- 
tion WWAE operates on a wave-length 
of 227.1 meters. 





Men of Broadway Tabernacle Feature 
Dinner to Jews and Catholics 

The men’s league of Broadway taber- 
nacle, New York, gave a dinner for 50 in- 
vited men from the Central synagogue 
and 50 from Catholic parishes of the city, 
on the evening of April 19. More than 
150 men sat down to dinner at tables 
built in the form of triangles. After the 
dinner had been served, Rabbi Jonah B. 
Wise, of Central synagogue, spoke for 
the Jewish group; Father Francis P. 
Duffy, of the church of the Holy Cross, 
for the Catholics, and Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson of the Tabernacle church, for 
the protestant men. The music of the 
evening was furnished by representatives 
of the three groups. 


Federal Council Secretary 
Becomes Pastor 

Rev. Kenneth D. Miller has resigned 
as a secretary of the federal council to 
accept a call to the Presbyterian church 
at Madison, N. J., where he is to suc- 
ceed Rev. E. A. McAlpin, Jr. 


Dr. Bowie Urges Modernized 
Creed 

Rev. W. Russell Bowie, rector of Grace 
Protestant church, New York, declared, 
in a sermon preached April 29, that a new 
creed is needed to supplement the old, 
which the church cannot expect its mem- 
bers to accept literally. Dr. Bowie, how- 
ever, expressed his belief that the old 
creeds, aside from their historic value, 
“are highly important because they ex- 
press for us the poetry of religious emo- 
tion. We must expect liberality in their 
interpretation and it is not really im- 
portant whether or not individuals ac- 
cept literally all the dogmas expressed in 
them.” 


Episcopalians Plan Two Million 
Building Program for Chicago 

A $2,000,000 building program to be car- 
ried out this year by the Episcopal 
churches of Chicago and its suburbs, is 
announced by Bishop C. P. Anderson. 
The largest project is the $750,000 plant 
for the Western theological seminary to 
be built in Evanston. Another feature is 
the new building of Grace Episcopal 
church, cornerstone of which was laid 
April 29; this is to cost $150,000. 


Mission Hospital Leader of 
China Killed by Soldier 

Walter F. Seymour, M.D., superintend- 
ent of the mission hospital at Tsining, 
Shantung province, China, was killed 
April 25, by a soldier, according to a 
cablegram received by the board of mis- 
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sions of the Presbyterian church. The 
latest information received from China in- 
dicates that the missionaries remaining in 


Tsining were Dr. and Mrs. Seymour, Rey. 
Charles M. Eames, Jacksonville, Ill.; Rey, 
Frank E. Field, Bradford, Ill; and Miss 


British Table Talk 


London, April 17. 
HE ONE SUBJECT for which the 
decks must be cleared this week is the 
American note proposing a multilateral 
renunciation of war. It has been received 
here with a surprising unanimity. There 


are certainly questions 
The Kellogg raised, and problems are 
Treaty set, but they are not 


counted insoluble. The diag- 
nosis of the facts which Mr. Kellogg 
makes is accepted. The peace of the 
world is in the hands of the great pow- 
ers. They can lead the way, and make 
the definite renunciation themselves. It 
is agreed that Great Britain ought to wel- 
come the action of America. “Geneva, 
Locarno, Kellogg,” one observer heads his 
comment. “The Return of America,” an- 
other writer chooses for his headlines. 
The fact that the “Root” treaties expire 
this year is considered a strong reason 
for opening up the whole probiem of in- 
ternational relations. When a proposal 
is welcomed so heartily, there is always 
reason to dread the afterthoughts. But 
so far I have seen only one demurrer. It 
comes from a gentleman who wonders 
whether we may not overlook the neces- 
sity for force, since “whom he loveth, he 
chasteneth,” and he, though pious, is not 
formidable. 
* 7 > 

Women of Great Britain Rally 
To the Renunciation of War 

From the Manchester Guardian I learn 
that a committee of women is to be 
formed to support the cause of outlawry. 
They will represent many organizations. 
Already the consent of the Conservative 
Women’s Reform association, the Wo- 
men’s National Liberal federation, and the 
Standing Joint committee of Industrial 
Women’s organizations has been obtained. 
Committees are to be formed in different 
parts of England. This movement had 
its initiative in the United States. It has 
been eagerly taken up on this side; of this 
there could be no surer sign than the 
names at the foot of the letter in the Man- 
chester Guardian: Eleanor Acland, K. D. 
Courtney, and E. Pethick Lawrence. The 
campaign is to conclude with a great 
meeting in the Albert hall in the autumn. 
This is the very week in which we are re- 
calling our noblest of women, Josephine 
Butler, and it is fitting that at such a 
time the same high chivalrous spirit 
which was in her should be manifest in 
other women, making ready for yet an- 
other campaign for the oppressed. This 
means that when our editor, Dr. Morri- 
son, arrives in England he will find many 
who are eager to learn from him what 
is involved in the outlawry of war. 

6 ve 

Will the Prayer Book 
Be Dropped? 

It will if the advice of the Church 
Times, the Anglo-Catholic organ, is fol- 


lowed; and this is also the advice of Mr. 
J. A. Spender, the great publicist, and of 
course it is the hope of the evangelicals 
in the church. Without doubt it would be 
a way to a sort of peace. But those who 
advocate it do not always see clearly the 
problem which will still have to be solved, 
In the church there has been and is now 
a state disorder. The prayer book meas- 
ure was an attempt to bring about order 
by the frank offer of a compromise. It 
appears that there are 600 churches in 
which reservation is practised; not many, 
but enough to make a serious problem. If 
the bishops are left with only the 1662 
prayer book for their authority in dealing 
with the Anglo-catholic extremists, they 
will be as paralyzed as before. Nobody 
obeys the 1662 prayer book, not even the 
evangelicals, who profess loyalty to it. 
Therefore the confusion will remain, and 
the church will be more and more divided. 
If an increasing number of clergy wish to 
practice reservation, they will do so. The 
Church Times is very clear now as al- 
ways. It wishes the bill to be dropped. 
“We have reason to believe,” it says, “that 
the majority of those parish priests who 
are already reserving the blessed sacra- 
ment with diocesan consent will not apply 
for a license under the second rubric as 
it is now worded, will refuse to accept the 
license if it is offered to them, and claim- 
ing the undoubted right that is theirs 
through the cure of souls delegated to 
them by the bishop will continue to re- 
serve without a license.” The undoubted 
right! It seems that whichever way the 
bishops go they will be faced by a state of 
disorder. What the end will be, no one 
knows. Disestablishment? A division of 
the church? A state of lawlessness, in 
which there is no control, but all kinds 
of worship are tolerated? Whichever 
way the decision goes, it takes a faith 
stronger than mine to see any gain for 
the kingdom of God from these ecclesias- 
tical debates and actions. 
* * * 

And So Forth 

After a beautiful Easter, with the blos- 
soms on the fruit-trees white as snow, the 
wind went round to the east and the 
north, and we have been shivering with 
cold. . . . We have been as absorbed as 
my readers have been in the adventures 
of the German and Irish airmen who sut- 
ceeded in crossing the Atlantic from east 
to west. To tell the truth, we had begun 
to wonder if it would ever be done, and 
whether the toll of life had not been 
enough. . . . The gallant Admiral Collard 
has been declared “unfitted for further 
high command,” and is to be retired from 
the navy. This agrees pretty well with 
the judgment of the ordinary man, who 
will think the decision severe but just 
. .. Lord Beaverbrook has begun to tell 
tales of the war. Today he reveals how, 

(Continued on next page) 
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Mary Stewart, Enmore, Prince Edward 
island. Owing to unsettled conditions in 
southwestern Shantung, the other mem- 
bers of the station are engaged in 


BRITISH TABLE TALK 
(Continued from preceding page) 

after a stormy scene with Lloyd 
George, Lord Kitchener was marching out 
of the room with great dignity; had he 
passed through the door, that would have 
meant his resignation, a new government 
and much else; but Mr. Pease, now Lord 
Gainford, rushed for the door, and barred 
the way. Had the door opened outward 
instead of inward Lord Kitchener would 
have got through, and the war would have 
changed its character! So Lord Beaver- 
brook! But when a great journalist be- 
gins to write his reminiscences, one be- 
gins to wonder whether his days of jour- 
nalism are not ending. ... The death of 
Mr. “E. T. Raymond,” whose real name 
was Edward. Raymond Thompson, re- 
moves a gifted writer and an accomplished 
editor from our midst before his time. . . . 
Now this letter being ended, I shall return 
to that magnificent book “Black Majesty.” 
How is it that books of this character are 
coming so swiftly from America? I think 
of “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” “Death 
Comes to the Archbishop,” and now this 
third masterpiece, all in a brief time. 
Biography in the future, I am sure, will 
take this way. Are there any writers 
within the church who will apply this 
method to Christian biography? 


Epwarp SHIttiro. 
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missionary activities in larger cities near 
the coast. Dr. Seymour was a Wiscon- 
sin man, and was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and from the med- 
ical college of Northwestern university. 
He was appointed as a medical missionary 
by the Presbyterian board in 1893, since 
which time he had served in Shantung 
province. 


Chicago to Have Half-Million 
Unitarian Shrine 

A new building for First Unitarian 
church, Chicago, Von Ogden Vogt, minis- 
ter, will be finished by the world’s fair 
opening. It will cost more than $500,000 
and will be “of cathedral-like stateliness.” 
The building will be in harmony with the 
vast gothic group now rising on the cam- 
pus of the University of Chicago, across 
the way. Dr. Vogt has wide fame as an 
authority on church art, being the author 
of two books which have received gener- 
ous approval—“Art and Religion” and 
“Modern Worship.” 


Church Assembly Votes Again 
For New Prayer Book 

The measure for a revision of the 
Church of England prayer book was 
passed by the church assembly, on April 
27, by a vote of 396 to 153, following a 
tense debate in the church house at West- 
minster, London. The house of bishops 
voted 32 for and 2 against; the clergy 183 
for and 59 against; the laity 181 for and 
92 against. A new effort will now be 
made to get the revised book past the 
small majority in the house of commons 
which was responsible for the defeat of 
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the first revision several weeks ago. The 
archbishop of York, in his defense of the 
revised prayer book, called for recognition 
by parliament that the assembly has done 
its utmost “to construct a real honest 
bridge between them and the assembly.” 


Dr. Stafford Gives Commencement 
Address at Drew 

Rev. John H. Willey, for many years 
pastor of First Baptist church, Montclair, 
N. J., will deliver the baccalaureate ser- 
mon at Drew theological seminary this 
year and Rev. Russell H. Stafford, of the 
Old South church, Boston, the commence- 
ment address. The exercises begin next 
Sunday. About 60 students will receive 
diplomas from the college of theology, 
college of missions and the graduate 
school. 


Lutherans Find Slogan by 
Prize Offer 

The American Lutheran publicity bu- 
reau, a few months ago, offered a prize 
of a 47-day tour to Europe to the person 
submitting the best slogan for Lutheran 
churches. The slogan selected by the 
judges as being “the best exemplification 
of the spirit of the Lutheran church” is 
“A Changeless Christ.” This was sub- 
mitted by Mrs. M. M. Matheson, of At- 
lantic Beach, Fla. 


Living Korean Missionary 
Honored by Monument 

Few men have been more honored in 
their own lifetime for service than Dr. 
Oliver R. Avison, missionary to Korea 
under the Presbyterian board since 1893. 
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Special Courses for Religious Workers in Colleges 


During the First Term (June 18th to July 25th) of the Summer Quarter 1928 


Will be Offered by the Faculties of the 


Divinity School of the University of Chicago and the Chicago Theological Seminary 


Special Conference of College Religious Workers 


(July 17th to 20th) 


There will be held a week's Conference of Religious Workers in Colleges and 
Universities to be conducted by R. H. Edwards, Executive of National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education and Director United Religious Work in Cornell Uni- 
versity ; Robert Elmer Rienow, Dean of Men, University of lowa; Henry P. Van Dusen, 
Associate Executive Secretary of the National Student Y. M. C. A. Movement; J. A. 
Park, Student Counselor, Ohio State University, and members of the two Faculties. 


For further information, address 
Dean Shailer Mathews, The Divinity School, University of Chicago, or 
President O. S. Davis, The Chicago Theological Seminary 


iven by R. H. Edwards of Cornell University, and Pro- 
T G.Soares. They are intended for Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A. secretaries, student pastors, personnel officers, chaplains, deans of men and 
women. Students taking these courses may also elect from the 75 other courses 
offered during The Summer Quarter by the two Faculties. 
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An unusual honor has recently come to 


Dr. Avison. Going about his tasks in 
Severance compound, Seoul, Korea, he 
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passes daily his own monument, recently 


unveiled, the gift of his former students, 
The statue was designed by a Japanese 


Special Correspondence from Detroit 


Detroit, April HW. 

HE DECISION of Dr. Lynn Harold 

Hough to accept the ministry of the 
American church at Montreal was known 
to a few of his intimate friends before it 
was announced in the daily press, and sel- 
dom has anything of the 
kind occasioned more gen- 
eral surprise and deep re- 
gret. Dr. Hough’s place 
in Detroit is unique. No one else, how- 
ever able or brilliant, can wholly fill that 
place. During his eight years’ residence 
here he has steadfastly stood for intellec- 
tual and ecclesiastical liberty, and for a 
broad tolerance. If he has ever shown 
any intolerance, it has been of intoler- 
ance. It has been easier to breathe the 
air of freedom, political, religious, and 
social, because of this prophet in our mod- 
ern Babylon. On a week night six weeks 
ago I heard Dr. Hough speak on Wood- 
row Wilson to nearly a thousand people 
in his own church. He spoke for an hour 
without so much as a scrap of manu- 
script, and his audience was forty per 
cent, I should suppose, outside of his 
congregation. A remarkable demonstra- 
tion occurred at the close of the address, 
and no wonder! 

7. ” > 

Mr. Niebuhr Goes 
To Union 

And now for the second time within two 
weeks Detroit is hard hit by the announce- 
ment of the resignation of a widely in- 
fluential minister. This time it is Rev. 
Reinhold Niebuhr. He leaves Bethel 
Evangelical church after a thirteen years’ 
pastorate to become a member of the 
faculty in the Union theological seminary, 
New York. For a decade Mr. Niebuhr 
has been a factor in the social and reli- 
gious life of the city, and within the past 
three years he has come into national re- 
nown. His spirited and courageous 
speeches and writings,’the unusual qual- 
ities of his mind, and his recent volume, 
“Does Civilization Need Religion?” have 
combined to give him increased prestige 
and power. Niebuhr is beyond any doubt 
the most advanced and fearless thinker 
occupying a Detroit pulpit. Here is what 
the Detroit Times said editorially the day 
after Mr. Niebuhr’s resignation: “The 
liberal thought expressed fearlessly and 
freely by the Rev. Mr. Niebuhr brought 
him a host of friends and followers, not 
necessarily of his religious view. The 
stand he took on questions that vitally 
interest a big, going city like Detroit, in- 
terested scores of tolerant non-church 
goers. These facts made his departure 
the harder. He was sufficiently progres- 
sive to earn a place on the ‘blacklist’ pre- 
pared by a small faction of the D. A. R. 

. . And when Detroit gets such men, 
the community should make the field so 
attractive that they will want to remain. 
The pulpits that Dr. Lynn Harold Hough 
and Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr will soon va- 
cate will be hard to fill to the satisfaction 
of those who have applauded their efforts 
to better Detroit.” 


Dr. Hough’s 
Leaving 


An Outstanding 


Ministry 
Dr. Frank D. Adams, minister of the 
First Universalist church, sometimes 


known as “The Church of Our Father,” 
is a thoughtful preacher, widely read, and 
possessing the shepherd heart. He suc- 
ceeded Dr. Lee S. McCollester who served 
for twenty-five years and left the impress 
of his personality not only on his own 
church but on the Detroit of that period. 
Dr. Adams is the author of three books, 
entitled “Did Jesus Mean It?” “Rediscov- 
ered Countries,” and “God and Company, 
Unlimited.” Dr. Adams’ ministry is not 
spectacular, but just the same he gets into 
the papers occasionally in a smashing 
way, as for instance, during the trial of a 
drunken driver who ran into a group of 
scrub women in a safety zone in the gray 
dawn of a winter morning, killing two, 
and injuring several others. Dr. Adams 
clamored for the arrest and conviction of 
the man or men who supplied the unfor- 
tunate driver with the liquor that fired his 
brain. 
* *« * 

Lenten Services and 
The Movies 

The statistics of the lenten meetings for 
1928 have been compiled by Dr. McAfee, 
the executive secretary of the Detroit 
council of churches. These show that dur- 
ing the theater meetings, which continued 
for six weeks, 44,330 persons attended. 
Free will offerings were received to the 
amount of $5,422.88, with expenses 
amounting to $3,440.43. These figures re- 
fer to the services held in Keith’s Temple 
theater, and not the numerous theater 
services held for the three hour period on 
Good Friday. The total attendance on 
that day in the thirteen theaters under 
the auspices of the Detroit council of 
churches was 28,000. Last year only six 
theaters were used in place of the thir- 
teen which were filled to capacity this 
year. 

. = 

Community Churches and 
The Methodists 

When is a community church not 4 
community church? When it is a Metho- 
dist chapel, according to one of my Meth- 
odist friends. Detroit Methodism is ex- 
perimenting with a community church, 
the erstwhile Cass Methodist, at the cor- 
ner of Cass and Selden. That congrega- 
tion, once comprising some of the city’s 
oldest families, has been struggling to 
meet the new conditions which have arisen 
in the past ten years. A new sign and 
a good one has appeared in front of this 
church recently which reads “Cass 
church,” and on a large-sized billboard 
nearby, announcing special nights and 
themes, is the phrase “Cass Community 
Church.” The Rev. Hazen G. Werner 
is the new pastor, who comes with a new 
program, and although under denomina- 
tional direction, proposes an undenomi- 
national church. 

Epcar DeWitt Jones. 
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artist. On it are inscribed the words: 
“The Servant of all the Missions of the 
Christian Church.” Dr. Paul Choy, of 
Korea, is authority for the statement that 
“the history of modern medical education 
in Korea dates back only to 1894, when 
Dr. Avison, in the midst of his busy evan- 
gelistic work, began to train a few young 
men for hospital service.” Dr. Avison is 
an Englishman by birth but was educated 
in Canada. 


Noted Flyer Addresses 
Bible Class 

Lieut. Commander Richard E. Byrd 
addressed the Men’s Bible class of Park 
Avenue Baptist church, New York, March 
27. About 700 members and friends of 
the class gathered to hear Commander 
Byrd’s talk on his trip to the North pole 
and across the Atlantic. 


Bishop Nicholson Talked of 
For New York Methodist Area 

The associated press sends out, from 
Detroit, a report that “Bishop Nicholson, 
of the Methodist area of Detroit, has been 
chosen to succeed Bishop Luther B. Wil- 
son as head of the New York area.” Since 
the assignment of the bishops will not be 
announced until the close of the general 
conference, the last week in May, it is 
probable that this report represents the 
hopes of Bishop Nicholson’s friends rather 
than any authoritative action. 


Massachusetts Churches Unite 
In 250th Anniversary Celebration 

On April 24, 1678, the original church 
from which came the First Parish (Unita- 
rian) and the First Evangelical (Trinita- 
rian) of Milton, Mass., was organized. On 


LApril 24 of this year the two churches 


united in a celebration of the 225th anni- 
versary of the beginnings of the original 
church. 


Duke University Plans Summer 
School of Religion 

Duke university announces a summer 
school of religion, to be conducted at Lake 
Junaluska, July 24-Sept. 3. 


Jewish Leaders, Gathered in 
Chicago, Bewail Materialism 

At the annual national convention of 
the United Synagogue of America, held 
in Chicago last week and attended by hun- 
dreds of rabbis and influential laymen, de- 
plored “the wave of materialism which 
has swept over the world since the great 
war” and which has affected both the 
church and the synagogue adversely. 
“Jewish life in this country,” said Dr. 
Cyrus Adler of New York, “has become 
© secularized that many of its most im- 
portant functions are carried on without 
teference to the synagogue, which in ear- 
lier days was the very source and center 
of all Jewish activities. This convention 
will, I hope, take steps to revitalize the 
fynagogue and integrate it with Jewish 
life, winning back the prestige it once en- 
joyed.” Rabbi Samuel M. Cohen of New 
York was chairman of the convention. 


State Comity Conference 
In Ohio 


It is expected that there will come 
twifter progress in the consolidation of 
fompeting churches in Ohio, in accord- 
aace with the principles of comity adopted 
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DOCUMENTS OF THE 20th CENTURY 
REFORMATION - Books that reveal 
Christ in Modern Life. 





THE PARABLES OF JESUS by George A. Buttrick 
A winning and human interpretation through our new understanding of the Bible. $2.50 
THE IMPATIENCE OF A PARSON by H.R. L. Sheppard 
Ever the leaven of progress, such a challenge is of burning importance. $2.00 


THE HERESY OF ANTIOCH by Robert Norwood 
Paul—our contemporary— his lifelong fight to lift religion clear of church machinery. 


$2.50 

SHOULD SUCH A FAITH OFFEND? 
by E. W. Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham 
The author's most characteristic and most criticized teachings of the past seven years. 
$3.00 
CONSTRUCTIVE CITIZENSHIP by L. P. Jacks 
A truly religious philosophy for office, workshop and home. $2.00 


BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE 
Various leather presentation editions 
PAUL THE JEW 
By the author of BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE $2.00 
PETER: PRINCE OF APOSTLES by F.J. Foakes-Jackson $2.50 
MOFFATT’S New Translation of the Bible Cloth, $3.50 
MOFFATT’S The New Testament Cloth, $1.50 
Various leather presentation editions 


Cloth, $1.25 





DOUBLEDAY DORAN RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
r «© + At Your Religious Bookstore + + + 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


announce the publication of 





ANGLO-AMERICAN 
PREACHING 
Edited by 
HOBART D. McKEEHAN 

A selection of sumashalie sermons 
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THE PRINCE AND 
THE PIG’S GATE 


By ROBERT HUGH MORRIS 


**A group of the freshest, most virile juvenile 
stories, with the craftiest use of Scriptures 
that I have seen. You will hurry on for your 
well as the children's through 

rd the climax.” 


Se ovilttins of their faith and 


MINISTERIAL 
PRACTICES 
By CLELAND BOYD McAFEE 


Himself a preacher of yite experience, Dr. 
McAfee has been for forty nek“ a teacher 
of ministers at eae Theological 
Seminary. From this ates e of years 
he writes sympathetic of peeetien of the 
hing bation. —X Ln that we are 

“in more danger of doing things badly than 
bad things." $2.00 


“For those who are wearied and confused by 
ie enotns chowaht wes movements of today 
y the hur y of the ongo: 
Rood yk eehers Tes to — ~~ cis Book book 
will bring courage and 


ing outlook.” — esis avetian 


THE PATH TO GOD 
By ALBION FELLOWS BACON 
A cnet end Gives expauerton of 

sustain th: 


those life 
convictions that “life's dark- 
ness, in terror and pain, in grea a loss 
and heartbreak.” 1.25 


eee. 


Order from your bookseller or from the Publisher. 
Write for complete catalog of Religious Books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 East 33rd Street - New York 
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by the Ohio council of churches in 1921, 
as a result of action of the protestant 
church executives of the state, who met 
in a comity conference in Columbus, April 
16, 17. The conference, attended by 58 
officials of 12 communions, adopted find- 
ings setting forth a definite program of as- 
sistance and leadership to local communi- 
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ties in merging competing churches. Un. 
der the procedure approved, the Ohio 
council, when asked for advice or help in 
uniting churches, will recommend that 
each church concerned appoint members 
to a joint committee, to confer with each 
other, with the interested denominational 
officials and with a representative of the 


Special Correspondence from the Northwest 


Portland, Ore., April 24. 
OR TWO YEARS Mrs. Bertha G. 
Landes has been mayor of Seattle—as 
yet the largest city in the world to elect 
a woman to that position. With four 
years of councilmanic experience behind 
her, she gave the city a 
The Defeat of first-class business man’s 
Mrs. Landes administration. Morally 
the city was much cleaner 
than before, though not “puritanical.” The 
opponent of Mrs. Landes was compara- 
tively unknown, and Mrs. Landes enjoyed 
the support of all the daily papers; so that 
the upset by which she lost out by a large 
majority is difficult to explain. Appar- 
ently it was due partly to the fact that 
she was a woman and partly because she 
chose to give attention to administration 
rather than to society and politics. It 
seems that many women would rather vote 
for a man than a woman. Mrs. Landes is 
a good loser, and with the excellent rec- 
ord made in office she will undoubtedly 
be heard from later. 
. * * 
Easter 
Returns 
Good weather prevailed on Easter day 
in the coastal section and the church 
services, which are becoming more elab- 
orate each year, proved to be highly suc- 
cessful. In some cases the minister and 
choir put on a complete second edition 
of the morning service in order to ac- 
commodate the crowds. A partial re- 
port from Portland churches showed over 
5,000 new members received since last 
Easter. Downtown theater meetings were 
held during Holy Week at Seattle and 
Portland, Bishop les Wesley Burns 
of San Francisco being the speaker in 
the latter city. In these cities, Tacoma, 
and The Dalles, Oregon, sunrise meetings 
have become well established and draw 
large numbers of young people. The min- 
isterial association of Boise, Idaho, spon- 
sored a union communion service on 
Maundy Thursday with a specially adapted 
ritual and with Bishop Barnwell of the 
Protestant Episcopal church preaching the 
sermon. Let Lausanne take note! Great 
Falls and Billings, two thriving Montana 
cities, enjoyed for the first time inter- 
denominational three-hour services on 
Good Friday. The frontier is getting re- 
ligion and the spirit of unity is more than 


Before these notes are printed Temple 
Beth Israel, Portland, will have dedicated 
a magnificent new house of worship, cost- 
ing well over $350,000, the most elaborate 
structure of the sort on the west coast. 
The dedicatory sermon was preached by 
Rabbi Jonah B. Wise of New York, who 
formerly served the congregation. A no- 


table feature of the week was the presen- 
tation of a good fellowship window from 
non-Jews. Dr. William W. Youngson, 
pastor of Rose City Park Methodist 
church, made the address of presentation, 
The present rabbi, Dr. Henry J. Berko- 
witz, came here from Kansas city in Jan- 
uary, and is already much in demand as 
a speaker before clubs and community 
gatherings. Beth Israel also once enjoyed 
the notable ministry of Rabbi Stephen §, 
Wise of New York. When he preached 
in Portland, J. Whitcomb Brougher at 
the First Baptist church and Clarence 
True Wilson at Grace Methodist were 
only two blocks away. Incidentally the 
Beth Israel sisterhood sponsored a lec- 
ture by Lewis Browne, author of “This 
Believing World,” on April 9. Mr. 
Browne’s parents live in Portland and he 
spoke in the auditorium of Lincoln high 
school, from which he had graduated just 
fourteen years before. 
* > > 

And So Forth 

Rev. Rudolph Ericson, for six years 
assistant pastor at Plymouth Congrega- 
tional church, Seattle, has resigned to be- 
come associate pastor to Dr. Chauncey J. 
Hawkins of the First Congregational 
church, San Francisco. The latter went 
from Plymouth church a year ago. The 
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farewell service to Mr. Ericson took place Hic 


at the eleven o'clock hour Sunday morn- 
ing and was made unique by the presence 
and participation of representatives from 
widely varying groups. . . . The Con- 


gregational field men of the northwest ® 


were in Portland April 20 to make ar- 
rangements for the Pacific coast regional 
council of that denomination, which is to 
be held here next fall. Dr. Ozora S. 
Davis, moderator of the national council, 
is scheduled to address group meetings at 
Seattle and Portland during the first week 
of May. . . . Two of the largest churches 
in Seattle, the First Baptist and First 
Methodist, are making definite plans for 
the erection of educational temples i 
the near future. Eleven Lutheran 
churches in Seattle carried a large joint 
advertisement in the dailies for April 14 
It proclaimed a definite message “to all 
those of Lutheran ancestry,” and gave 
the location of the cooperating congre- 
gations. The pioneers were in- 
deed a versatile lot. 
to be. Mr. Edward Quackenbush, who 
passed away in Portland this winter at 
the age of 88, is said to have founded the 
city’s Y. M. C. A., chamber of commerce, 
philharmonic orchestra, and baseball club! 
Mr. Quackenbush was treasurer of 
Oregon anti-saloon league at the time of 
his death, and had been an elder in the 
First Presbyterian church for fifty yeat® 
He bequeathed $35,000 to the city Y. M 
C. A. endowment fund. 
Epwarp Lamp Mus. 
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council, regarding the proposed consoli- 

i While Ohio has approximately 50 
consolidated churches, leaders of the co- 
operative movement have felt that prog- 
ress in the seven years since the principles 
of comity were formulated is less rapid 
than the large number of overchurched 
communities in the state demands. In the 
belief that this situation was due to the 
jack of an agreement among denomina- 
tional executives as to definite steps of 
procedure to be followed by the Ohio 
council of churches in local situations, the 
present conference was called to seek an 
agreement on procedure. The findings of 
the conference embody this agreement. 


God Is a Reality, 

Asserts Dr. Coffin 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, of Union 
theological seminary, in a sermon preached 
at Madison Avenue Presbyterian church, 
New York, took issue with the theory 
af some psychologists that “God is merely 
4 projection of ourselves,” and declared 
that “countless generations of men doing 
just this would long ago have realized the 
fallacy of such a projection. But God is 
more than a projection. He is a reality 
corresponding to your projection, but 
much better than it.” Dr. Coffin also op- 
posed the theory that religion is simply 
“wishful thinking,” merely the outcome 
of man’s desires; he held that “God is 
the one who makes our wishes come 
true.” 


Dr. J. H. Hopkins Will 
Remain in Chicago 


Rev. John Henry Hopkins recently 


.Phanded in his resignation at the Church 


yinter at 
nded the 
ym merce, 
all club! 


of the Redeemer, Chicago, but has been 
wailed upon to remain with the church 

another year. He has served in this field 
17 years. 


on Church Secures Scotch 

her Until Summer 
Central Congregational church, Boston, 
s secured as its preacher for the ensu- 
g Sundays, until the beginning of sum- 
tr, Rev. Peter A. Dunn, of Greenside 
ish church, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Hopkins Y Building to 

as Student Center 
A campaign for the raising of $225,000 
about completed at Johns Hopkins 
iversity, this fund to be used in the 
ection of a Y building to serve as a 
ludent center on the Hopkins campus. 

trustees are furnishing the campus 

and will provide the upkeep of the 
ilding. 


t New Name for Presbyterian 
h, South 
Nashville presbytery has overtured the 
1 assembly of the Presbyterian 
murch, south, to meet in Atlanta, Ga., 
is month to change the official name 
the denomination to “The Church of 
Christ Presbyterian in U. S.” 


C. K. Roys Leaves Mission 

to Act as College Dean 
Mrs. Charles K. Roys, executive secre- 
of the board of foreign missions of 
Presbyterian church in the U. S. A., 
been elected dean of Wells college, 
Ora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. When Mrs. 
was elected to the executive-secre- 
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taryship, three years ago, she was the first 
woman to carry administrative respon- 
sibility on the foreign field on behalf of 
the Presbyterian church. The board has 
now accepted her resignation. Mrs. Roys 
recently returned from a nine months’ 
tour of investigation of missionary and 
educational activities in the far and near 
East. She will continue her extensive 
work as speaker and forum leader on in- 
ternational questions. 


Congregationalists, 
Beg Pardon! 

Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, of Pilgrim 
Congregational church, Oak Park, IIL, 
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corrects a statement made in a recent 
report of the new Christian Herald 
church census — the statement that the 
Congregationalists show “no gain.’ ’ This 
is inaccurate, writes Dr. Allen, as the 
Herald report indicated simply that no 
report had been received from the Con- 
gregationalists, and would not be avail- 
able until this month. 


Changes in American Bible 
Society Leadership 

The American Bible society announces 
important changes in its secretarial 
leadership. Rev. William I. Haven, who 
has been one of its general secretaries 
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for more than 29 years, became, on 
May 1, general secretary in charge of 
versions, enabling the society to place 
increased emphasis on this important part 
of its work. Translations of the scriptures 


Special Correspondence from Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 28. 
Se SUGGESTION in the Pittsburgh 
daily papers that Rev. George W. 
Shelton, pastor of Second Presbyterian 
church, might leave Pittsburgh for an- 
other field drew together a notable testi- 


monial meeting 
Dr. Shelton Remains for Dr. Shelton, 
In Pittsburgh Sunday evening, 
March 25. The 


church was crowded to overflowing with 
chairs in the aisles and many standing 
more than two hours. The program of 
speakers included Rev. W. I. Wishart, 
president federal council of churches and 


pastor Eighth United Presbyterian 
church; Rev. James A. Kelso, president 
Western theological seminary; Rabbi 


Benjamin A. Lichter, B’nai Israel syna- 
gogue; Colonel Joseph Atkinson, Salva- 
tion army; Rev. Father James R. Cox, 
Old St. Patrick’s Catholic church, and 
Rev. Sala J. Leland, Methodist Protestant 
church. There were many spontaneous 
addresses from the floor. A. S. Moor- 
head, chairman of the board of trustees 
of Second church, presided. The com- 
mittee promoting the meeting was com- 
posed of outstanding Pittsburgh laymen 
and ministers representing all denomina- 
tions, among them being Rev. C. Wallace 
Petty, pastor First Baptist church; Rev. 
John R. Ewers, pastor East End Christian 
church; Rev. Alonzo J. Turkle, pastor 
Trinity Lutheran church; Rev. Stuart N. 
Hutchinson, pastor East Liberty Presby- 
terian church, and Rev. S. W. Corcoran, 
superintendent Methodist Episcopal union. 
Senator Morris Einstein, a prominent 
Jewish political leader of the state, voiced 
the sentiment of the meeting in saying 
that “Dr. Shelton must not think of leav- 
ing Pittsburgh as it would be a calamity 
to the whole city.” ’ Resolutions were 
adopted endorsing Dr. Shelton’s ministry, 
petitioning him to remain as pastor of 
Second church and pledging him contin- 
ued loyalty and support. In reply to the 
resolution Dr. Shelton said that if he fol- 
lowed his head he might go to another 
field but he would follow his heart and 
remain with Second church. Dr. Shelton 
has been at Second church almost 18 years. 
e-s. ¢ 


The Minister and Outside 
Interests 

Since I am going up to Auburn semi- 
nary May 9 to address the students and 
perhaps 50 outside ministers upon this 
theme, its importance impresses me. Sev- 
eral of our local preachers are very active 
in trying to ameliorate conditions in the 
coal situation. Others of us are not deal- 
ing directly with either the operators or the 
miners or both. Again mass meetings are 
being held in two strategic churches de- 
manding that our police become more ac- 
tive in cleaning up vicious resorts where 
drink is sold. Just how far should the 
minister step outside his regular duties to 
deal with industry, politics and reform? 
















May 10, 1999 |My 
into many of the Indian languages of the | #4¥* 
Americas are yet to be made and fresh of th 
translations and revisions are always in Rev. 
process in languages of many other by re 
countries which the society serves. Dr. - 7 

societ 

script 

ciety 
It is a very nice question. If he preaches’ Georg 
the gospel only, men will say that he is a § "5 
coward and that he ought to roll up his Avon, 
sleeves and get out and clean up immoral Brow 
situati@ns first hand. They say that he Ryan. 
will find himself handicapped by evil un- § Refor 
less he goes right after bad corditions. § Celeb 
That may be. I used to be all for this Ne 
business of going after things and clean- § Amer 
ing them up; I helped to elect a mayor in §f gary. 
another city and was sorry for it after- § Dutcl 
ward. Now I find myself rebelling at § cenda 
committee meetings, vice-reports, minis- § Refor 
terial resolutions and flaming mass meet- §f ened 
ings. What comes of it all? Dr. Mer- § spher 
rill of New York says that it is not the > 
business of the minister to tell his busi- +r 
ness men how to run their businesses. | a 
agree. It is the business of the minister Catho 
not only by preaching, but by his friend- }. 
ships and by his personal contacts, to de- _ 
velop the men who sit in his pews into villag 
genuine, hearty Christians. One man in Rave! 
such a church went out to his coal miners tom 
and said: “You deserve higher wages, I urged 
will raise your wages here and now.” An- their 
other man in such a church called his 
workmen together in his factory and said: } Dr. G 
“We are going to make this factory a § Autu 
democracy; from now on you all share Sir 
in the responsibility and in the profits.” i 
Another man in such a church who had 
250 people working under him in a great 
department store, began the day by read- 





ing his Bible and praying alone in his 
own study. He had the Christian point 
of view always. I know that there are 
two sides to this question. Business men 
who attend church have sense enough to 
go out and run their business as Chris- 
tians without the minister interfering 
with the technique. Many of the most 
spiritual and influential ministers I know 
never deal directly with politics, industry 
or reform. The minister's work is to 
connect his men and women with God; if 
that is done properly, these people then 
have both the knowledge and the power 
to do the right thing. “But you have to 
apply your spirituality,” shouted a sorial 
worker at me recently. I agree that the 
power must be applied, and I am trying 
to say that Christian laymen will apply 
it. Must the preacher do everything? Par- 
ents teach their children to do things for 
themselves. I may not say this at Auw- 
burn, but I feel like that today. 
oS: ae ® 

We Are Proud of 
Bishop McConnell 

Our city is immensely proud of Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, who is now in Je- 
rusalem. “Time” recently reported him 
as saying there that America is pagan in 
some things, such as militarism and ma- 
terialism and that we dare not be com- 
placent. The bishop always reminds us 
that we must “love God with our mind” 
There is some talk that he will be trans 
ferred to New York city, but we sincerely 
hope not. Joun R. Ewes. 
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of the | Haven will. continue supervision of some 
foods of the foreign agencies of the society. 
a" Rev. Eric M. North, associate secretary, 
yore. by recent action of the board of man- 
Dr agers, became a general secretary May 1. 
’ E He will be concerned largely with the 
society's work in the distribution of the 
1 scriptures at home and abroad. The so- 
| ciety also announces the election of Rev. 
|} George W. Brown, pastor for several 
teaches years of the Presbyterian church of Ben 
ars Avon, Pa., as a general secretary. Mr. 
nde Brown succeeds the late Dr. Arthur C. 
iat he Ryen. 
ril un- | Reformed Church in America to 
itions. | Celebrate Anniversary 
© this Next year the Reformed Church in 
clean- § America will celebrate its 300th anniver- 
yor in | gary. This church, otherwise called the 
after- § Dutch Reformed church, is a lineal des- 
ing at §cendant of the Church of Holland. The 
minis- § Reformed church is the oldest body gov- 
meet- § ered by presbyters in the western hemi- 
_ Mer- §f sphere. 
ot the . . 
Religious Cooperation 
At Ladd, Ill. 
ne I Ladd, Ill, has but two churches, the 
sieaall Catholic and the protestant, the latter be- 
vient ing a federated church uniting all protes- 
to de- tants into one strong Christian body. The 
eo =: village board passed a resolution late in 
nan i § Yarch, asking all business houses to close 
miners § from 2:30 to 3:30 on Good Friday, and 
BES, I urged “all citizens to attend services at 
’ An- their respective churches.” 
ed his 
d said: | Dr. Grenfell to Spend 
tory a § Autumn in Ireland 
share Sir Wilfred Grenfell, of Labrador, will 
rofits.” § arrive in Ireland late in September of this 
ho had Byeat, and will lecture there, until shortly 
a great Bbefore Christmas, on his 35 years’ work in 
y read- § Labrador. 
in his 


Columbus, O., Minister, to 
Tour British Isles 

Rev. George F. Barber, of Glenwood 
Methodist church, Columbus, O., has been 
granted by his church a three months’ 
kave of absence which he will spend in a 
tour of the British Isles. 


Conferences on Religious 


rfering 
e most 
[ know 


sdustty Bwork in Colleges 
God: if July 17-20 is the date set for conferences 
le chee n religious and personnel work in col- 


s, at the University of Chicago. These 


19 : ; 

Rese | tonferences are to be held in connection 
, cortal with the annual conferences of adminis- 
hat the trative officers, and will be led by Henry 


P. Van Dusen, associate general secretary 


WYiNe fof the National Student Y. M. C. A. move- 
> ment; Robert E. Rienow, dean of men, 
J ph University of Iowa; J. A. Park, student 
—_ ie founselor, Ohio State university, and R. 
at H. Edwards, of Cornell university united 

religious work. 

South Australia Discusses 

Bible in Schools 
Bishop § In South Australia there has been stren- 
y in Je- Ftous discussion pro and con concerning 
ed him le reading and religious instruction in 
agan in fthe public schools. A bill giving the pub- 
ind ma- school teachers the authority to in- 
ye com- Struct in biblical matters throughout that 
inds us §State, has been rejected after long debate 
- mind.” the parliament. More than half a cen- 
e trans- ago, when South Australia was 
incerely ing, state aid was given for the erection 
; WERS. churches and the maintenance of min- 
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isters of religion. On the theory that this 
was not true to the principle of separation 
of church and state, the practice was abol- 
ished in 1851. 


Chattanooga Entertains 
Southern Baptist Meet 

The Southern Baptists will hold their 
convention this year at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. The meetings will begin May 15. 


A New Honor for Dr. 
Nathan Soderblom 

Dr. Nathan Soderblom, archbishop of 
Sweden, has been elected president of the 
American foundation of Sweden, succeed- 
ing the late Dr. Svante Arrhenius. 


Archeologists Unearth Temple 
3500 Years Old 

The joint expedition of the American 
school of oriental research at Bagdad and 
Harvard university has unearthed at Yar- 
gon Tepa, near Kirkuk, Irak, in Mesopo- 
tamia, an enormous temple believed by Dr. 
Edward Chiera, head of the expedition, to 
have been buried for 3500 years. Eighty- 
four large rooms of the temple have al- 
ready been excavated, yielding among 
other things more than 1200 tablets. 


Zionists in Washington Meeting 
Demand Reform of Organization 

With charges of mismanagement and 
extravagance against the administration 
of the Zionist organization of America, 
150 men and women from American cities, 
meeting in Washington recently, demand 
a change of regime at the convention soon 
to be held. Prof. Felix Frankfurter, who 
headed the committee advocating changes, 
said that “the conviction has become deep 
and widespread that no virile Zionist 
movement can exist in America and no 
adequate economic progress can be made 
in Palestine without an American Zionist 
administration which is true to the spirit- 
ual ends of the movement and qualified by 
character, experience and a possession of 
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public confidence to achieve the upbuild- 
ing of Palestine. With all due allowance 
for the practical difficulties of statesman- 
ship and the special difficulties inherent 
in the task committed to the administra- 
tion of the American Zionist organization, 
truth compels the registration of the fact 
that the present administration has 
brought the Zionist organization of Amer- 
ica to a condition of disorganization both 
moral and material. Those who have had 
the guidance of affairs during the past 
seven years have dissipated the spiritual 
resources of the movement. They have 
not enlisted the Jewish youth of America 
into Zionism, and they have alienated the 
confidence of the Jewish women.” “Most 
serious of all,” Professor Frankfurter con- 
cluded, “has been the failure of this ad- 
ministration to utilize the resources for 
the economic upbuilding of Palestine, 
which are available among the Jews of 
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America, for without the utilization of 
these resources the economic development 
of Palestine has been and will continue to 
be seriously retarded.” 


In a recent issue of its magazine sec- 
tion, the New York Times featured a 
symposium of 19 leading thinkers of 
America on the subject of immortality. 
Ten of the participants were ministers, and 
of course all affirmed their belief in the 
doctrine. Of the ten others, four an- 
nounced themselves as agnostic: John 
Dewey, David Starr Jordan, W. E. B. 
DuBois and Upton Sinclair. The follow- 
ing affirm their belief: Robert A. Millikan, 
Frank P. Walsh, Charles F. Thwing, 
Clarence C. Little, Mary E. Woolley and 
Sherwood Eddy. Only Clarence Darrow, 
criminal lawyer of Chicago, positively 
denies immortality. 


Missouri Wesleyan to 
Merge With Baker 

Announcement is made of the merging 
of the work of Missouri Wesleyan col- 
lege at Cameron, Mo., representing 
Missouri conference, with Baker university 
at Baldwin, Kan., representing the Kansas 
conference. 
Presbyterian Missions Protest 
Chinese Seizures 


A cable from Shanghai reports that a 
strong protest against continued occupa- 
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tion of foreign mission properties by na- 
tionalist troops in various areas, partic- 
ularly in the northern Kiang-Su province, 
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has been made by a committee of three 
members of the northern Kiang-Su mis. 
sion of the American Presbyterian mis- 


Special Correspondence from Virginia 


Richmond, Va., April 26. 
HE CAUSE of the Leper mission 
work has been presented in numerous 
Richmond churches of all denominations 
during the past two weeks by Clyde C. 
Coulter, field secretary. Mr. Coulter is 
himself a layman of the 
Missions to Presbyterian church who is 
Lepers enthusiastically interested in 
the efforts of the American 
mission to lepers. We are apt to think of 
leprosy as having passed from the world 
along with crucifixions, scourging and other 
biblical expressions, but this dreaded dis- 
ease has made its appearance in 32 of our 
American states within the past two dec- 
ades and there are now 103 leper colonies 
scattered throughout the world, mostly in 
the orient, with 20,000 patients. It is esti- 
mated that there are between two and 
three million persons now living who are 
thus afflicted. The work is entirely inter- 
denominational and twelve different 
churches participate in it in this country, 
while in England 21 Christian bodies sup- 
port it. It is a startling fact that this 
ancient plague, so often mentioned in the 
Bible, and referred to by our Lord, should 
now be a means of drawing together his 
followers and concentrating their efforts. 
By the observance of modern precaution- 
ary methods, ministration to these poor 
people is no longer attended with the dan- 
ger of contagion that formerly existed. 
.-¢ @ 
Moravian Services 
Attract Throngs 
An event that looms larger each year 
upon the religious horizon of this part 
of the world is the Moravian Easter sun- 
rise service celebrated annually in Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. This year, it was esti- 
mated that literally thousands of persons 
witnessed and participated in this im- 
pressive celebration, crowding the streets 
of this ancient town with thousands of au- 
tomobiles from all parts of the country. 
Although this service has been celebrated 
ever since 1772, when it was first insti- 
tuted, it is only within comparatively re- 
cent years that it has created such wide- 
spread attention, and the development of 
the highways has made it possible for so 
many to attend. One of the chief sources 
of attraction is the United Moravian band 
consisting of 300 members of which B. J. 
Pfohl has been the director for the past 39 
years. This band is divided into four sec- 
tions which play antiphonally through- 
out the resurrection liturgical service. 
Promptly at 5:15 a. m., Bishop Edward 
Rondthaler, who is now 86 years old, 
stepped out upon the steps of the old brick 
Moravian church and for the fifty-second 
time began the ancient litany with the 
words, “The Lord is risen,” to which 
came the response from the assembled 
crowds, “He is risen indeed.” Gradually, 
the great concourse moves to the cemetery 
repeating the service, and with the band 
participating as they go. The ceremony 
concludes at the graves which are ar- 
ranged according to sex and age without 


regard to families, and over each of which 
is a flat tombstone. These stones are 
carefully cleaned the day before and coy- 
ered with flowers so that the concluding f 
scene occurs with the sky as a mighty 
dome for a ceiling and the floor literally a 
carpet of flowers. This earnest Christian 
church of the Moravians was founded in 
1415 by the martyred reformer, John 
Huss, and its first settlers in this country 
founded Bethlehem, Pa. They have al- 

ways been known for their missionary and 


educational zeal. A monument to the lat. F™ 


ter is Salem college for women where 
more than a century ago Sarah Childress 
was educated. She afterwards became 
Mrs. James K. Polk and was the only 
woman in history who acted as the official 
private secretary of her husband while he 
was President of the United States. 
> > > 

Colored Methodists 
In Conference 

The fifty-seventh annual session of the 
Washington and Philadelphia conference 
of the Colored Methodist church recently 
met in Richmond with many leaders of 
that denomination from all parts of the 
country in attendance. Some excellent 
addresses were delivered on various phases 
of the church’s work. The religious life 
of our colored citizens is of a deep and 
practical character. 
this city the headquarters of the Inde §f 
pendent Order of St. Luke, a large fra-j 


ternal insurance organization occupying a— 


handsome modern building of its own 
with a large clerical staff. It is the regu- 
lar practice of this corporation to assemble 
its force of clerks every morning for a 
brief devotional religious service at 8:50 
a. M. before the regular day’s work begins. 
The Negroes always take an active and 
efficient part in such civic activities as 
the community fund drive, and the best 
of interrelations are maintained. 
. eS 

Catholics Seek Funds 
For College 

The Benedictine college (Roman Catho- 
lic) has for many years filled a valuable 
place in the educational field in this com- 
munity, offering an excellent preparatory 
school course to boys of all denomina- 
tions. At present, a drive is in progress 
to raise $100,000 to build a church on the 
plot owned by the Benedictine priory. 

os - * 


Baptist Church Clears 
Indebtedness 

An impressive and inspiring “Bond 
Burning” service was held in the Taber- 
nacle Baptist church when the last evr 
dences of indebtedness were destroyed, 
having been paid in full. This congreg? 
tion has built and paid for their new 
church building at a cost of $130,000 


within the past eight years, and during fg, 


this period its membership has jumped 
from 800 to more than 2,100. Dr. & 
Aubrey Williams, the pastor, is immensely 
popular, both with his own congregatio® 
and throughout the city. 

R. Cary MOontTaAGuve. 





There is situated in 
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The missionaries assert that of the 
buildings in seven stations belonging 
the mission 54 are occupied either by 

»s or “military agencies” of the Nan- 
government. They complain that the 
pation of mission property is greatly 
ering their work, especially that in 
pitais. 


militi Ministers to 
in Amsterdam 

In August, 1926, was founded at Gen- 
Switzerland, the “international com- 
of anti-militarist clergymen” (I. C. 
C.) by some ministers from Holland, 
many, Switzerland and America. On 
committee, among others, are Rev. 
iderick L. Libby, of Washington, D. C., 
Bishop Paul Jones, of New York city. 
are being made for an international 
ress of anti-militarist clergymen to be 
id at Amsterdam, Aug. 13-15 of this 
year. Those who wish to participate in 
the congress are asked to register them- 
gives as soon as convenient, writing the 
secretary, Rev. J. B. Th. Hugenholtz, 
Ammerstol, Holland. Bishop Jones sug- 
is that among the American ministers 
who will be traveling in Europe this sum- 
mer there will no doubt be many who 
d arrange to attend the congress, not 
ly as a pleasure but also as a duty, in 
alf of American sentiment against war. 


May Guide Party 
ugh Holy Land 
One of the editors of The Christian 
tury with wide experience in foreign 
1 is considering the advisability of 
onducting a party through parts of 
ope, Africa, and the Holy Land during 
summer of 1929. The tour, if ar- 
flanged, will have as its object the secur- 
of an intelligent appreciation of the 
ntries out of which the gospel rose and 
which it won its first victories, together 
ith a study of contemporary conditions 
those lands. The party, if it is formed, 
be carefully selected from those ca- 
ble of appreciating its purposes and 
ering intelligently into its program. 
ile no itinerary has as yet been ar- 
nged, it is expected that, by leaving 
ew York late in June, it will be possible 
cover the desired ground and return to 
United States by the first of Septem- 
tr. If there are readers of The Christian 
ntury who might be interested in join- 
such a party, they are invited to write 
the business office of The Christian 
tntury, which will see that their letters 
brought to the attention of the editor 
ho is contemplating this tour. 


Or. Harris Kirk to Summer 
lin England 
Rey. Harris E. Kirk, of Baltimore, will 
tnd two months in England again this 
nmer. 


Wr. Arthur W. Slaten Wants a 
ther India” for America 

According to Rev. Arthur Wakefield 
wiaten, of West Side Unitarian church, 
York, a book about the United 
lates, preferably written by a foreigner 
showing up the evils of our national 
as Katherine Mayo showed up the 
of modern Indian civilization would 
an excellent thing for America. He 
gested this idea in a recent sermon and 
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RECENT BOOKS *“Sxus" 
overlooked 

THE OLD TESTAMENT: An American Translation: 

J. M. P. Smrrn, Editor 

The Appearance of this “American translation” is an event in the 
history of the Bible. Dr. Smith was assisted by Theophile J. Meek, 
Alex R. Gordon and Leroy Waterman. Moffatt’s great work is now 
matched by this superb reinterpretation of the messages of priests and 
prophets by the light of exact translation (Cloth $7.50, ed om $10.00) 


GOD AND THE GOLDEN RULE: Joszrn Fort Newton 
24 characteristic sermons, among them “Yes,” “Unknown Words of 
Jesus,” “What Is a Religious 2" “The Sacrament of Beauty,” 
“Living With Ourselves,” “Living Under Pressure.” ($2) 
WHAT CAN A MAN BELIEVE? Bruce Barton 
The remarkable sale of this book indicates the genuine interest 


of the average man in vital religion. A book for laymen—and ministers 
who are interested in laymen. ($2.50) 


THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD: W. R. Ince 

Since the issuing of Dean Inge’s famous “Outspoken Essays” 
here is his most significant volume. No one can be alive to modern 
religious problems, and not read Dean Inge. ($2) 
JESUS: A NEW BIOGRAPHY: Suiruey J. Case 


Says the Nation: “A book of the first importance. . . the best book 
now available on the life and teachings of Jesus.” ($3) 


CONSTRUCTIVE CITIZENSHIP: L. P. Jacks 

This book is intended only for those who think seriously upon the 
problems of our industrial society, and upon the religious clin of the 
world today ($2) 


THE NEW REFORMATION: Miucuaet Pupin 
One of America's greatest scientists bears testimony to his belief in 
God. Physical realities, he holds, must lead to a great Spiritual Reality 
—which is God. ($2.50) 
THE LIFE ETERNAL, HERE AND NOW: A exanper 
NAIRNE 


Eternal life, the author holds, is the life of the spirit not of sense; 
is not a future life but of here and now. A fresh point of view ($1.40) 


OUR ASIATIC CHRIST: Oscar MacMutan Buck 
Deals with India’s conception of Christ, who is “the only Oriental 
that the Occident has admired with an admiration that has become 
worship.” An important book, as “Christ of the Indian Road” is 
important. ($1.25) 
SCIENCE OF TODAY: Sir O iver Lopce 
We cannot imagine a volume of more delightful reading as reading, 
and‘ more informing in the realm of modern science. ($1) 
THE INCARNATION IN OUR STREET: Gzorce 
STEWART 
Dr. Stewart has a genius for illustration; every page contains a 
story or which starts a sermon. He does not labor to prove the 
facts of Christianity —be takes them for granted. ($1.35) 
THE CRUCIFIXION IN OUR STREET: Georce 
STEWART 
Another volume of rich illustrative value. 


We pay postage 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE 
440 South Dearborn Street 








($1.35) 
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stated that such a book should deal with 
the slums, coal mining districts, graft, 
neglect of national parks and similar evils. 
He suggests “Uncle Sam” as a fitting title. 


Dr. W. T. Ellis Honored by 
Swarthmore Bible Class 

Dr. William T. Ellis, of Swarthmore, 
Pa., gave his binoculars to the King of 
Arabia when he met him at Mecca two 
years ago. At a testimonial dinner given 
Dr. Ellis, recently, by 100 men of the 
Bible class of the Swarthmore Presby- 
terian church, another pair was presented 
to their honored townsman; also a trav- 
eling bag. Dr. John H. Finley, of the 
New York Times, sent an address to be 
read at the dinner. 


Lutheran Leaders to 
Meet in Chicago 

Five hundred inner mission workers and 
executives, representing many of the 350 
inner mission institutions maintained by 
the Lutheran church in the U. S. and Can- 
ada, are expected to attend the seventh an- 
nual national Lutheran inner mission con- 
ference at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
May 17-22. Ata banquet for all delegates 
the chief speaker will be Miss Jane Ad- 
dams. Outstanding matters of social and 
family welfare on the program are, an ad- 
dress by the Rev. Dr. F. K. Fretz of Eas- 
ton, Pa., on “Repairing Broken Homes— 
Inner Mission Viewpoint on Marriage 
Failures.” Dr. Fretz is chairman of the 
moral and social welfare committee of the 
United Lutheran church in America which 
has in preparation a “deliverance” on the 
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subject of divorce and remarriage, which 
is to be presented to the biennial conven- 
tion of that body next October. Mr. Harry 
Hill, chief probation officer of the Chicago 
juvenile court, will speak on “Helping the 
So-Called Problem Boy”; Dr. E. F. Bach- 
man, director of the Mary J. Drexel Moth- 
erhouse of deaconesses, Philadelphia, will 
discuss the relationship of the church to 
the work of hospitalization; and Mr. Ed- 
gar T. Cutter, superintendent of the cen- 
tral division of the associated press, will 
present a discussion of “The Relation- 
ship of the Newspapers to Social Wel- 
fare Institutions.” Other speakers, also, 
will discuss topics of wide general inter- 
est. 


Chicago Seminary Announces 
Summer 

The dates of the two summer terms of 
the Chicago theological seminary are: 
first term, June 18-July 25; second term, 
July 26-August 31. Courses of study will 
be given in the Bible, church history, 
Christian theology, social ethics, public 
speaking, church music, worship, religi- 
ous education, biographies, drama, preach- 
ing and pastoral work, and church busi- 
ness administration. 


Million and a Half Trees 
Aid in Renewing Palestine 

During the regime of the Turks in Pal- 
estine nothing was done by that govern- 
ment towards the afforestation of the 
country. Many thousands of trees were 
uprooted by the Turks, and orchards laid 
waste. Since the inception of the British 
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government in the Holy Land, both 

government and the Zionist organizatj 
have planted over a million and a } 
trees and so successfully checked 

sturdy encroachment of the sand dy 
upon cultivated lands. 
forest, called Balfour forest, has be 
planted in the valley of Jezreel. 


Johns Hopkins Professor 
Reads His Bible 

One of America’s leading medical 
Dr. Howard A. Kelley of Johns Hopk 
university, testifies: “I found long 
that if I allowed the pressure of pro 
sional and worldly engagements to fill 
every moment between rising and go 
to bed, the spirit would surely starve. 
I have made a rule which I have si 
stuck to in spite of many temptatic 
not to read or study anything but 
Bible after the evening meal, and n 


to read any other book but the Bible ¢ 


the Lord’s day.” 


Methodists May Be Recognized 
In Hungary 

Reports from Budapest indicate that # 
Hungarian government has been fave 
ably considering a petition asking that ¢ 
Methodist church be officially recogniz 
in Hungary. 
will be accorded in the near future. He 
tofore, Hungarian Methodists have b 
looked upon and treated as an unimpo 
tant sect of fanatics. This changed a 
tude is thought to be partly due to f# 
fact that the Methodists in Austria 
cently built a beautiful church in Vier 


Recently a ne 


It is said that recognitic 
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Compiled by THOMAS 


“Where can I find that poem?” 


Here it is, in the new anthology just published— 


CURTIS CLARK and 
ESTHER A. GILLESPIE 


Special sections of Mother's day and 
Memorial day verse—about 15 
poems—will help you 


Arlington Robinson; Carl — 

Sandburg; Harry Kemp; Louis 

Angela 

Morgan; Bynner; Whittier; Sam Walter 

Foss; Henry van Dyke; Vachel Lindsay; 

John Oxenham; Lowell; Joyce Kilmer; Vic- 

tor Hugo; Walt Whitman; Katharine Lee Bates; 
Sidney Lanier; Countee Cullen; George MacDonald; 
B. L. T.; Emerson; Richard Burton; Frederick L. 
Knowles; Richard Watson Gilder; Eva Gore-Booth. 


[500 Poems—300 Poets—370 Pages] 


The Christian Century Book Service 


NOW | 


Price 


$2.50 
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lave 
mptati + 
te Should Such a Faith Offend? By E. W. Barnes 
_ Here is the Bishop Barnes as he is, not the Barnes of sensational newspaper reports. He has here brought 
ible together within one volume the best and most representative of his sermons addresses of the past ten or more 
years. The fact that the author was a professor of science before he became a religious leader gives his book additional 
| authority. Bishop Barnes does not know how to write vague philosophical treatises; every chapter of his new 
volume is alive with facts and vibrant with ongoing life. One of the most satisfying statements of the modern point 
of view in many years. ($3) 
e that 
en fa ° ° . ° 
y that Creation by Evolution: By 25 Scientists 
eco; 
-cogniti The editor of this work, Frances Mason—a a science scholar—is fortunate in having secured these 
ve. Bi chapters on the great themes of modern science. J. Arthur and David Starr Jordan and Julian S. Huxley 
~ are here; R. S. Lull, C. Lloyd Morgan, Sir Arthur Shipley—every writer is a scientist of high authority. Some of the 
lave chapters: “The Record of the Rocks,” ‘“The Story Told by Fossil Plants,” *“The Evolution of Birds, * “Cumulative 
unim Evidence for Evolution.” This book does for science what “The Story of Philosophy” does for philosophy. We 
nged predict this will be the big book of the year in its field. ($5) 
g 
ue to 


Vie Beliefs That Matter: By William Adams Brown 


Not a book of subtle theological argument written for the sake of the mere argument, but an attempt to afford 
men and women today an interpretation of religion in harmony with the new world in which we live. Dr. Brown 
holds, as realities—the most important realities of all—God, the revelation of Jesus, the church, faith, etc. He 
— that we are coming into a new age of belief, that we are passing from the dark age of *‘a creedless religion.” 
($2.75) 


Revaluing Scripture: By Frank Eakin 


The story of the other sacred scriptures of the world—Brahmanic, Buddhist, Confucian, Mohammedan, etc.— 
- and our Bible interpreted upon the background thus afforded. The author is a professor in Lehigh University. ($2.2 5) 
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Our April Recommendations All the 18 Recommendations 
are going even better than for 1928 in this coupon 
last month: 
ind The Christian Century Book Service, 
Preaching Values sche emg oo -adaay 
In New oe. At Please send { 5 L }the following 
Luceock ($2) gain erator r= 
V Sh g Becatcg Veen tacont 
oddy F-Relinicce Fhoweke, Secxth ($3 
‘ Oo at the Round Te Jones ($1.50) 
Brummitt ($2) 8 Rea hee tee ae ee oe 
salad ' fs cad Social Testi Ea om &i's0) 
Religious Thought in Last B bee Ciedisacs Redd Pelt Nababe a2 
é  proete ot Rak ee Wieman ($2.50) 
Quarter Century: G.. B. Smith 5 Id T flea Only Ceo Somes to Preach, Stelale ($2.50) 
Coes Ge Send else: 
You can buy your books from 
~~ us — postage paid — one order— 
y one bill — satisfaction assured. My Name 
Kiem 
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Paul Hutchinson’s 


WHAT aAnpD 
WHuy IN 
CHINA 


{1928 Edition] 
Now Ready — $1.00 


This new 1928 edition follows 
the successful 1927 edition 
which was received with en- 
thusiastic comment far and 
wide—such as: 


“‘No other investment of one dol- 
lar will bring returns to him 
who wants to know about China 
better than this book by Paul 
Hutchinson.” 

—WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


“It gave me a great evening; and 
it will give me many interesting 
hours as hereafter I read the news 
from China with more under- 
standing.”’ 

—GLENN FRANK 





QUOTABLE 
PoEMS 


Compiled by Tuomas Curtis CLARK 
and Estuer A, GILLESPIE 


Now Ready — $2.50 


A superb anthology of 500 quot- 
able poems selected from the in- 
spirational verse of three hundred 
poets. More than a hundred 
poetry lovers assisted in the com- 
pilation of this new book of poems 
with a modern tone and a wide 
range of appeal. 





THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR 
by Charles Clayton Morrison - $3.00 





CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 
by Russell Henry Stafford - - $2.00 








Published on March 8 
2nd printing in March 
3rd printing in April 
4th printing in April 


BY DAN BRUMMITT 





Reviewers are saying— 


“Maybe a Bishop ought not to encourage its sale! 
But I do. Go right down to your bookstore and 
get it.” 


“Suoppy is a thrilling human drama.” 
“Dan Brummitt has written a gripping story.” 


“One cannot help contrasting it with ‘Elmer 
Gantry.’ Sinclair Lewis dug a sewer. Dan Brum- 
mitt planted a garden.”’ 


“As sincere and circumstantial, if not as poetical, 
as ‘Giants in the Earth.’” 


“It will be of interest to all who love a good story.” 


And so it goes—The book is being bought by 
people who have been told about it by some friend 
who has read it. That tells the story! 


SH ODDY is selling fast 


A vigorous new novel of a new kind —a flash of 
lightning illuminating the church world, and hitting 
at “shoddyism” wherever it shows its head —a 
human story—strong and weak characters, well 
drawn — suspense, irony, tragedy, pity— 
such is SHODDY — 


AT BOOKSTORES — $2.00 


Willett, Clark 8 Colby — Publishers 


440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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